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PREFACE. 



After having read the interesting records of the 
original journal reproduced within this work, I prevailed 
upon Mr. William Henry Eoots, M.E.C.S., the grandson 
of Dr. William Eoots, F.S.A., the writer of the records, 
to allow them to be placed within reach of the general 
public. 

It will be interesting in the following pages to note 
the comparatively rude conveyances,, both by sea and 
land, of those days, that differ so immensely from those 
of the present day, but which had such a distinctive 
interest of their own that even the present ease of travel 
of these days is felt, in many ways, to be a loss. 

The French King's evident appreciation of the English, 
shows the value he set on his treatment in England during 
his exile — for the English had especial courtesy shown to 
them and frequent entree to places denied to others. 

Some interesting anecdotes will be found within the 
pages that follow, and an account of the presentation of 



colours — bearing the Fleur de Lys — in the place of the 
Imperial Eagles of Napoleon, by King Louis XVIII. at a 
time when there was great uncertainty how the army 
would act — in fact, Dr. Eoots was advised not to attend 
the ceremony. 

The original illustrations by Dr. Eoots' own hand 
are quaint and executed with considerable talent. 
Unfortunately, the expense of reproducing them in 
their original vivid colours and the substitution of black 
and white has eliminated some of their value, and, at 
least, a part of their vivacity. 

Hy. A. Ogle. 

Canbubt, 

Kingston Hill, 
1909. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

A TOUR TO PARIS IN THE SUMMER OF 1814. 



I. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 29th. 

On Monday, August 29th, 1814, my wife, myself and 
my two children (Sudlow and Joney)* set off from Kingston 
for France, and as I proceed with my journal, I will put a 
list of our travelling expenses on the opposite page, as 
hereafter it may be curious to see the difference. Without 
flourish or affectation I shall merely state the facts as they 
occur, and when I have an opportunity will draw out, in 
a rough way, what few sketches I was able to make. 

We left home in a chaise and pair, at seven in the 
morning, intending only to reach Canterbury the first day, 
the road to which place is very beautiful from the rich 
and varied scenes on the banks of the Thames ; and being 
very beautiful weather and much shipping in the river, we 
enjoyed the journey in the highest degree. 

* His son, William Sudlow, afterwards an eminent man, father to the 
present W. H. Roots, M.R.C.S., and his daughter, Mary Smith, afterwards 
married to Rev. W. D. Harrison. 

2 
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Eochester was the first place that struck our attention, 
and the view on the Medway and Gundulph's Tower have 
a very imposing appearance. I was much surprised to 
find Eochester so large a city ; the streets are narrow and 
full of naval and military people, which gives it a gay 
appearance. Sittingbourne is merely a long street and 
nothing particular one way or the other; the inns appear 
good, however. 

Our next stage brought us to Canterbury, a very fine 
old place; having ordered a late dinner and secured our 
beds at the Fountain Inn, we proceeded to view the 
Cathedral, and were much gratified with the, tombs of 
Henry IV. and his Queen, and Edward the Black Prince, 
with the very armour from which he acquired his name. 
The Emperor of Eussia, the King of Prussia and his two 
sons had, a few weeks prior to this, been to view the 
curiosities of this venerable pile, and the young Princes 
of Prussia wiped away the dust with their hands, saying, 
"Here lies the remains of the most gallant Prince antiquity 
can boast of," and made allusions to his having beaten 
the French in those days, as (thank God !) we have done 
in these. They paid little or no attention to Becket's tomb, 
where are to be seen the very pavements worn with the 
incessant kneeling and devotion of the pilgrims. The 
Cathedral is certainly very fine, and the screen, which is of 
modern architecture, is the most simple and elegant I 
ever saw; leaving this we saw the ruins of St. Augustine's 
monastery, which is the first Christian church in Great 
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Britain. We got to our inn at eight, and having made a 
good dinner, soon retired to bed, and thus finished our 
first day's tour. On our arrival at the " Fountain," when 
going upstairs, we heard a violent altercation in the passage 
below, which led me to step back and enquire the cause. 
I found that a French gentleman, who had just arrived 
from Dover, and who could not speak a word of English, 
had taken it into his head that the postilion was greatly 
imposing upon him by wanting three shillings as his fee 
after the chaise was paid for. No one in the house 
speaking French, the landlady asked me if I could talk to 
the Frenchman and settle the dispute, and I immediately, 
in my broken French, explained it to his satisfaction, and 
he paid the lad directly; he seemed much gratified when 
he heard me speak, and caught hold of my arm with great 
earnestness. I do not wonder at his surprise, when it is 
recollected that in France the posting is entirely in the 
hands of the Government, who provide horses and 
postilions, and it is at your own option whether you give 
the latter a few sous or not, as they are paid a regular 
salary by Government. I forgot to mention that this was 
my colloquial debut in the French language, and though I 
faltered at first, I found I had greater powers than I was 
aware of. End of the first day. 



£ s. d. 



8 10 
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Turnpikes from Kingston to Dover, for a chaise and 
pair ... ... 

Chaise and pair from Kingston to Dover, with the 
lads' fees: — 

Kingston to Clapham, chaise 

Lad and ostler 

Clapham to Dartford, chaise 

Lad and ostler 

Dartford to Rochester, chaise ... 

Lad and ostler, 

Rochester to Sittingbourne 

Lads and ostler ... 

Sittingbourne to Canterbury, chaise 

Lads and ostler ... 

Canterbury to Dover, chaise 

Lads and ostler ... 



Total expense of chaise and pair, including 
postboys, ostlers, and turnpikes, to 

Dover £7 19 10 

W.B. — Eighteenpence per mile is universally charged at this time 
on all the roads. 
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Bill at the ' ' Fountain ' ' at Canterbury, including 
dinner, three beds, and breakfast next morning : — 



Bread and beer 

Two roast chickens 

Potatoes and butter 

Tart ... 

Custards 

Cheese 

Sherry 

Wax candles 



£ a. 


d. 


... 2 
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... 11 





... 2 





... 3 





... 2 


8 


... 1 


4 


... 6 


6 


... 2 
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Three beds .. 

Rushlight 

Breakfast 

Chambermaid 

Waiter 

Boots 



Seeing Cathedral 
Soda water ... 
Black pins for Mary 



£ 


s. 


d. 





7 


6 








4 





7 








3 








2 








1 





£2 


11 


6 





3 








1 











6 
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II. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 30th. 

After a good night's rest we got up to breakfast, and 
on my going out to buy something in the city, and 
coming upstairs I missed the children, nor could their 
mother tell where they were; however, on listening to 
a noise ... I found them pumping with all their 
might .... they had emptied one of the cisterns of the 
house. ... I mention this to show what mischievous 
monkeys we are at this early age. Having discharged our 
bill, away we went for Dover. The hop grounds are 
plentiful on this road, and have a much handsomer 
appearance than the vineyards in France. We arrived at 
the "Ship" at Dover (Wright's) without any accident, 
and learned that the ' ' Nymph ' ' packet would sail in less 
than an hour's time; the consequence was we were all 
hurry and bustle to get our luggage examined at the 
custom-house, and afterwards on board the vessel some 
little provision was necessary in case of a lengthened 
voyage, such as some sandwiches, biscuits and bottled 
porter. Having settled all this and freshly packed up our 
trunks, which were all examined minutely at the custom- 
house, we got on board, and having taken in a crew of 
passengers to the number of one hundred, we set sail for 



Plate I. 










•THE NYMPH" DOVER PACKET. 
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the French coast with a fair and fresh breeze. On leaving 
the pier at Dover our helmsman ran us over the buoy on 
the outside, the grating noise of which on the bottom of 
our vessel occasioned some alarm to those who had not 
witnessed the cause. On looking round the vessel's crew 
I recognised Mr. Ralph Smith, the Barrister and Receiver- 
General of ye County of Surrey, and his friend Mr. 
Wheeler, which made our passage pass by far more 
pleasantly in having acquaintance when we least expected 
to find any. Sir Thomas Stepney and his lady were 
likewise on board; she was formerly the celebrated Mrs. 
Russell Manners, but her beauty had very greatly 
diminished. 

r Bill at the "Ship " at Dover :— 

Sandwiches, etc. 

One bottle porter ... 

Shipping baggage and wharfage ... 

Waiter for attendance at custom-house 



After a five hours' sail we got into Calais Roads, but 
not in time to save our tide; the consequence was we got 
into a French row-boat, and had to row about three miles 
to the shore, and then we could not get near enough to 
land without being carried on men's backs a quarter of a 
mile. This is really a frightful and unpleasant consequence 
of losing the tide, for they come in shoals round the vessel 



£ s. 


d. 


4 





1 


6 


5 





3 





£0 13 


6 
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up to their middles in the water, and without asking 
permission seize hold of you, and by main force drag you 
off on their backs or shoulders, or anyhow, half in the 
water and half out, and gallop off with you to the shore, 
where down they set you over your ankles in the mud. 
Whilst I was endeavouring to see Mrs. William and the 
children safely housed on the backs of the men, they got 
hold of me, and, in spite of all resistance, hauled me off 
with my legs and skirts of my greatcoat a foot deep in 
the sea, and on our landing they jabbered round us 
with so much bothering that they made half of the 
passengers pay twice over for their, conveyance. We had 
a considerable distance to walk to the pier, and on 
reaching that had to climb up the steep woodwork 
without any regular steps, which to people not in the habit 
of doing so, and particularly women and children, is an 
alarming business. We all reached the summit in safety, 
and the first person we saw on the pier was Clay, the 
printseller on Ludgate-hill, who in London would have 
shot himself before he would have attempted to shake 
hands, but on Calais pier he thought he was privileged and 
caught me eagerly by the hand. He was going to Paris 
to collect engravings. 

On passing along the pier we came to the spot on which 
Louis XVIII. first put his foot on landing at his restoration, 
and they have cut the print of his foot in the stone, which, 
I hear, is to be filled up with gold, and an obelisk with an 
account of the business erected close by. On my making 



Plate II. 




A FRENCH DOUANIER OR CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICER. 
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the children put their feet in the impression, the poissardes 
and sailors and soldiers who were standing by to the 
amount of nearly a hundred burst out into a laugh. In a 
moment I recollected I had been doing a precipitate action, 
for perhaps more than half of the bystanders were the 
supporters and well-wishers of Napoleon, and did not much 
relish seeing the English so forward in commemorating 
this first step towards the return of the Bourbons 
However, I turned round to them, and, taking off my hat, 
made a low bow, when one and all, soldiers as well as 
sailors, immediately ceased laughing and touched their hats. 
Had not I fortunately had recourse to this instantaneous 
expedient, it is probable they would have hooted and 
abused us through the town. 

I now had my bag to take to the douaniers* who are 
a surly-looking, half-soldierly people, wearing a dark 
green uniform and an immense great cocked hat; they 
examined my bag, but did not attempt to search my person. 
But a French nobleman and his countess, our fellow 
passengers in the packet, who had been staying two or 
three weeks in London, on going to the custom-house were 
searched as to their persons, and the nobleman having in 
his greatcoat pocket four new razors and six little red 
morocco pocket-books as presents for his young relations 
in Paris, they took them away from him. This appeared 
very far beneath the dignity of a national institution, but 
the Frenchman is extremely jealous of the English 
manufacturers. 

* Custom-house officials. 
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£ s. d. 



Paid the French lugger for taking us out of the 

"Nymph " packet, four francs each 13 

Paid the French rascals for carrying us on shore, 
2s. Mrs. Wm,, 2s. myself, and Is. each of the 
children 060 

Paid the douaniers at ye custom-house as the office 
was closed, and I wanted a bag examined, 2 
francs ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Paid a porter for carrying the bag and conducting 

us to the hotel ... ... ... ... ... 1 

We went to Dessin's Hotel, now kept by Quillacq and 
Duplessis, secured beds, and had dinner for the first 
time after the French manner, and here we began to find 
how bad the French bread is. We walked about the town 
and came home to bed, and made the unpleasant discovery 
that the French beds are so intolerably small that two 
people can hardly lie down in them; being tired we made 
shift to get some rest. 
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III. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31st. 

We were up early in the morning, got our breakfast, 
had my passport examined at the Mayor's, and got my 
luggage searched at the custom-house. Then I agreed 
with Monsieur Quillacq for the hire of a calash to take me 
to Paris. I gave him 240 francs for the use of it during 
a fortnight, at the end of which time I entered into an 
agreement to return it to the Count de la Tour* in Paris, 
whose property it was, and who had a few days before left 
it at Quillacq 's in lieu of a larger and heavier carriage to 
carry himself and family in. This being arranged, and 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Wheeler having hired one something 
like ours, I got my trunks new corded, and fastened to 
the calash. I then took a walk about the town, paid my 
bill and changed some napoleons for silver, which is v'ery 
necessary for travellers to do, as in the intermediate places 
no such change is to be got, and the French postilions appear 
never to have a farthing in their pockets, or else they do 



* This Count de la Tour du Pin was subsequently appointed Ambassador 
from Louis XVIII. to the Emperor of Austria, and was present at the Congress 
at Vienna when Napoleon got away from Elba. 
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not choose to accommodate you by giving change. This 
being settled, and having ordered a pair of horses, we set 
off in grand style over an immense number of drawbridges, 
as Calais is an exceedingly strongly fortified place on the 
land side. I should here mention that, according to the 
tariff issued by the French Government, one torse is 
charged to each person in the "carriage, two children being 
reckoned as one person, and the postilion is universally 
reckoned as one horse, so that one horse for Mrs. William, 
one for me, one for the two children, and one for the 
postilion, made me pay all the way I went for four horses. 
This is a very bothering and perplexing way of acting, and 
makes the expense nearly the same as a chaise and pair 
in England, including the hire of the voiture or other 
machine from the place you start from, as there are no 
carriages found at the maisons de poste where you change 
horses, which are generally every five miles, the 
Government holding in their own hands the entire 
management of posting, and not attempting to furnish 
anything besides the horses and postilion. 

Bill at Quillacq's, late Dessin's, Calais : — 

Francs. £ s. d. 

August 30: Diner 4 12 

One bottle hermitage ... 6 

Logement ... ... ... 6 

August 31: Dejeuner, cafe ... ... 4 

28 
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A FRENCH POSTILLION. 
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d. 





Francs. £ a. 


Garcon 

Fille de chain bre 


3 

2 


Pour les bottea 


1 


Cordage for trunks ... 
Cording 

Loyer de la caleche jusqu'a 
Paris 


1 

1 

240 


Total 


276= £11 10 



N.B. — Our dinner at Dessin's consisted of a couple of roast fowls, 
a pair of fried soles, cold ham, potatoes, French beans, a bottle of 
hermitage, currants, and aniseed biscuits. 

We passed on through a fine corn country to Boulogne, 
at the entrance of which we were stopped and not permitted 
to enter without producing our passports, which I had for 
security's sake put at the bottom of one of the trunks, as 
at Calais they told me no further use would be made of 
them. However, I had to unpack my trunk in the middle 
of the road before we could make our entry, which, being 
done, our postilion, in conjunction with three others, 
made a most tremendous cracking with their whips, to the 
great amusement of us all, as by this sound all the streets 
and windows are filled in a moment with people to see the 
arrivals thus announced. I have given a sketch of French 
postilions, who are a very odd and independent race of 
animals. 

Boulogne is a very strong place, the batteries are 
numerous and well defended likewise on the land side. 
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There were many troops in the town, and seeing we were 
English they looked infernally sulky at us, though some of 
the inhabitants kissed their hands en passant. 

From Boulogne we went on, after changing horses, 
and arrived late at night at Montr euil where we had dinner, 
and a room with two old canopied beds, where we dined, 
and plenty of rats at night. We had to wait here till ten 
before we could get our dinner up, and having had nothing 
from our leaving Calais we were half famished. On our 
arrival at this place we found Smith and Wheeler at the 
inn, and likewise a Mr. and Mrs. Truelove and their groom. 
They were travelling through France, Italy and Switzerland 
in a gig, with their groom on horseback; we fell in with 
these people several times afterwards. We got to bed, 
though not to sleep, as the rats were running about the 
room all night, and some turkeys and chickens in a yard 
under our windows were cackling the whole night through. 

Expenses of posting to Montreuil : — 

Francs. £ s. A. 
From Calais to Haute Buisson, two posts... 16£ 
From Haute Buisson to Marquise, one post 8J 
Marquise to Boulogne, one post three- 
quarters ... ... ... ... \i\ 

Boulogne to Samur, two posts ... ... 16 J 

Samur to Cormont, one post ... ... 8 \ 

Cormont to Montreuil, one post and a half 12J 

Total 77 = £3 4 2 
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Bill at Montreuil, Monsieur Varenne's Hotel de 
France : — 



Diner 

Malaga 

Logement 

Dejeuner 

Gar9on 

Fille de chambre 



Total 



Franca. 
10 
6 
3 

5 

2 

1 



£ a. d. 



27 = £1 .2 6 



What we had for dinner at Montreuil : — A turkey, boiled barb 
(fish), cauliflower, artichokes, malaga. 
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IV. 

THUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 1st. 

On getting up I complained to the landlord, Monsieur 
Varenne, of the dampness of the beds and the noise of the 
rats, when, with a great shrug, he said it was very curious 
that I should find fault when my countryman Sterne had 
also lately slept in the same room, and in the same bed, 
and from my heart I verily believe he must have been the 
last occupier of it, from its filth and musty appearance. 
However, this disarmed me, and I had a ray of Sterne's 
forgiving temper immediately shoot through my frame. 
Varenne took us across the street to show us the house 
Le Pleur lived in, for in this very inn did Sterne hire 
his many-sided self-conceited valet. Varenne appeared 
to spend his time in a sort of half-naked undress between 
sleeping and smoking. I went into the kitchen, the scene 
of Le Fleur's dancing gambols, but the dirt and stink 
of it soon sent me out. Here I asked the price of 
partridges, which I saw in plenty in the house, and they 
told me they were about a franc and a half the brace, 
which is fifteenpence English; but the French kill their 
game and indeed all their poultry too young, for these 
birds were hardly fledged, and I found them so in general. 



Plate IV. 




M. VARENNE— MAITRE D'HOTEL AT MONTREUIL, 
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We reached Abbeville, and at the " Tete de Boeuf," 
kept by Monsieur Richard, we ordered dinner, and went to 
see the city while it was getting ready. We went into the 
Cathedral, which is very fine, and the place appears clean 
and populous. After a most excellent dinner — indeed it 
was the best by far we met with in all France — we proceeded 
to Amiens, where we intended to sleep. The postilions here 
all mount the great jack-boots, and from Abbeville we had 
one so drunk that had it not been for his boots, and the 
height of the saddle both before and behind, he must have 
fallen off his horse fifty times ; and what with the cracking 
of their whips, and the noise of the bells about the horses' 
heads, our brains became almost addled. I forgot to 
mention that during the last stage before we reached 
Abbeville we had the completest figure of a French postilion 
that painter ever drew. On mounting a very fine old 
Flanders horse of a grey colour the beast began to kick up 
behind in a most violent manner. The postilion swore, 
and sent the horse to the diable a thousand times, and kept 
touching him up very unsparingly with his whip. This the 
horse resented, and it became at last a struggle liable to 
three terminations, first, whether the horse could throw his 
rider; secondly, whether the rider would conquer the 
obstinacy of his cavallo ; and lastly, whether all our necks 
would not be broken in the conflict. However, Monsieur 
le postilion ultimately came off victorious, and then looked 
back repeatedly to us in the calash for applause ; indeed, it 
required some address to continue in the saddle during his 
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lashing out, which made the postilion's pigtail fly nineteen 
to the dozen. 

We got in late to Amiens, ordered supper, wrote to 
Kingston, and whilst supper was preparing Sudlow and I 
walked out and saw the curious mode of lighting the streets. 
Here we saw the Angora cats for the first time with a bushy 
tail. We had a very nice supper and clean beds ; we found 
this a very comfortable inn for France, the name of it is 
L'Hotel des Ambassadeurs. 
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Expenses of posting from Montreuil to Abbeville and 
on to Amiens : — 



Montreuil to Nampont, one post and a half 
Nampont to Nouvion, two posts ... 
Nouvion to Abbeville, one post and a half 
Abbeville to Ailly, one post and a half 
Ailly to Flixcourt, one and a quarter 
Flixcourt to Pecquigny, one post... 
Pecquigny to Amiens, one post and a half 

Total 



Francs. 

12* 
16£ 
12} 
124 
101 

m 



£ 8. d. 



85^= £3 n 3 



Dinner bill at Abbeville, Monsieur Eichard's : — 



Francs. 



Turbot 




.. 215 




Cotelettes ... 




.. 110 




Pommes de terre 




.. 015 




Becassines (snipes, three) 




.. 312 




Tourte 




.. 110 




Peaches, melon and bread 




.. 2- 




Vin de muscat 




.. 5- 




Peaches to take on 




.. 016 




Waiter 




.. 2- 




Fille de chambre ... 




.. l- 




Total 


.. 21 = 


£0 17 



Seeing the Cathedral at Abbeville 



2 = £0 1 8 
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V. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd. 

We rose between five and six and went to the Cathedral 
to matins before breakfast. It is a most superb cathedral ; 
indeed, excepting Rouen, the finest I ever saw. After 
viewing every part of this, and witnessing for the first time 
the Catholic ceremonies, and seeing the nuns and monks of 
the different religious orders go through their morning 
service, we came out and went to see the houses of the 
ambassadors at the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Great part 
of the hotel of the English ambassador, the Marquis 
Cornwallis, had fallen down in a state of decay, and a more 
modern house built on the site. We then took a survey 
of the city, which is very large and fine. On mentioning 
to the people of our hotel that the English built the 
Cathedral, they laughed at the absurdity of such a notion, 
and would not believe it till I gave them chapter and verse 
in black and white. After seeing all that was to be seen, 
and paying our bill, we again started on our road through 
Breteuil, an old French town, and thence through Clermont, 
where we could not but take notice of the great resemblance 
of this place to Ellis's place at Esher, Surrey, called 
Clermont Park, and which (as it was built by the old Duke 
of Newcastle) was most probably named by him after the 
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French village from its resemblance; here we saw a vast 
number of the apple trees which in England we call the 
Clermont pippin. 



Bill at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs at Amiens : — 






Francs. £ s. 


d. 


Souper, consisting of a brace of partridges, 






cold soles, and fricassied gizzards and 






liver 


4 




A bottle of very fine champagne ... 


6 




Coffee for three 


6 




Beds 


6 




Breakfast for four ... 


8 




Waiters 


3 




Fille de chambre ... 


2 




Total 


35= £1 9 
1 


2 


Seeing the Cathedral 




Fruit for the journey 


2 




Bonbons for the children ... 


n 




Total 


4£= £0 3 


9 


Expenses of posting from Amiens to Chantilly :— 






Francs. £ s. 


d. 


Amiens to Hebbecourt, one post ... 


H 




Hebbecourt to Flers, one post 


8* 




Flers to Blreteuil, one post and half 


12* 




Breteuil to Wavigny, one post and half... 


121 




Wavigny to St. Just, one post 


H 




St. Just to Clermont, two posts ... 


16^ 




Clermont to Ligneville, one and a quarter 


10£ 




Ligneville to Chantilly, one post and half 


m 




Total 


90 = £3 15 
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On the last stage, from Ligneville to Chantilly, we found 
the wheels of our calash getting rather the worse for the 
paved roads ; and on this stage, as indeed on several others, 
we saw the partridges running about in the stubble fields 
like young chickens in a farmyard, and on our getting out 
of the carriage and running after them they would not take 
wing as a covey in this country when disturbed, but only 
ran away a short distance, and fell to picking their food 
close to us. Here likewise, as we were on the spot where 
the Cossack and other parts of the allied army had been 
but four or five months before, we saw the remains of their 
unwelcome presence. On asking the postilion a question 
relative to their conduct, it interested him so much that he 
whipped his legs out of his jack-boots and came alongside 
the calash and told us in such vehement language the 
atrocities of the Cossacks that he appeared quite exhausted 
with passion. He showed us where he was obliged to 
conceal his wife and family in a wood, and that three or 
four times they had caught him and stripped him of every 
bit of clothing on his back, particularly his linen, and that 
latterly, during the stay of these gentry, he never went 
about with shirt or stockings on, in order that there might 
be no temptation to plunder. 

We soon came to the long hill, of a most romantic 
description, where the Russian cannon all lay, prior to its 
entrance into Paris. Near this hill, the possession of 
which had been keenly contested by the French cavalry, 
Sudlow picked up a Cossack's bullet having a good deal of 
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pewter in it ; it was one that had been fired in action, and 
our whole party experienced feelings of great emotion on 
looking at this little atom capable of so much direful 
mischief, as perhaps it might have passed through the vital 
parts of a brave and valiant fellow creature. We arrived at 
Chantilly soon after and crossed the Oise. The entrance into 
Chantilly is elegant beyond all description ; nature has done 
so much that, excepting Richmond Hill, I neVer saw so 
picturesque or elegant a site. It has the advantage over 
Richmond in one respect, because the houses, being built 
of a very white stone, give a much finer coup d'oeuil from a 
distance, mixed with the fine venerable trees that surround 
its elegant banks; indeed, I am not surprised that the 
Montmorencies and the Condes should have fixed on this 
sweet place for their country chateau. There are superb 
stables appending to the palace, of which I will give an 
account in to-morrow's journal. 

We here found execrable accommodation, both as to 
food, beds and cleanliness; the landlady, with her yellow 
coif round her head to a great height, promised everything 
and performed nothing, but vented all her impotent rage 
and ignorance in calling and hallooing a fille de chambre in 
a violent manner. Whilst dinner was preparing I sent for 
the blacksmith, the only one who could repair the wheels, 
and he in a most clumsy, barbarous manner put on two 
iron bands round the wheel of such a thickness (fully an 
inch thick) that every time in its revolutionary process it 
came in contact with the paved road it occasioned an 



unpleasant jerk to the calash, and this being the same with 
one hind and one fore wheel, it much lessened the comfort 
of the remainder of our journey from this place to Paris. 
Besides this the worst blacksmith's worst journeyman made 
me pay no less than sixteen francs for what an itinerant 
tinker in England would have done much better for about 
eighteenpence or two shillings, but this was a piece of 
Jack Frog's imposition. When I paid him, I said I did not 
refuse paying what he demanded, but I thought it right to 
tell him that he might set me down as a fool, that it was " a 
gross piece of chicanery" his demanding so much, when 
he immediately had the effrontery to ask for something 
more for himself a boire, for that what I had paid him was 
for his master, and that I had given nothing for him. 
"Nor," said I, "would I give you a centime if I never 
moved again from Chantilly, not only for your imposing so 
grossly on me, but for your cursed effrontery after what 
has already passed." He was not contented with this, but 
continued to follow me to the door of the auberge 
importuning me to give him something for himself, when 
after a hearty damn a la John Bull, I slapped the door in 
the knave's face, and may I never set eyes on it again. 

Here I met with a man who spoke to me in good 
English, and on enquiry I found he was an Englishman of 
the name of Parsons, who had been made a prisoner at the 
beginning of the war, and confined at this place. Having 
married a Frenchwoman and had a family by her, he 
became naturalised and finally a French citizen; his wife 
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was now dead. I gave my countryman a tumbler of 
champagne, and ordered him to attend early the next 
morning to conduct us to the Conde stables and other 
curiosities of the place. We then sat down to dinner, 
which consisted of three roast fowls, potatoes and artichokes. 
We got some very good champagne here, and the best 
claret I tasted in all France. The landlady had thirty-six 
Cossacks quartered in her house, but three of them being 
superior officers they were kept in tolerably good order. 
She spoke of them with the greatest horror, as indeed did 
all the French wherever we went, and the only part of 
the late conflicts which occasioned them anything like 
uneasiness in the relation was when the name of a 
Cossack was mentioned. This landlady had, however, the 
precaution to bury her wine on their approach, and she 
watered the rest, which the Cossacks drank without finding 
out. 

We retired to most uncomfortable beds, and got little 
or no rest. 
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Bill at the Hotel d'Angleterre at Chantilly : — 

Francs. £ b. d. 
Dinner, consisting of three roast fowls, 

potatoes and artichokes, bread, etc 14 

Bottle of very fine claret ... ... ... 4 

Bottle of rose champagne ... ... ... 6 

Beds 4 

Breakfast, with a dozen eggs ... ... 7 

Waiter, who was fille de chambre ... 2 



Total 37= £1 10 10 



Mending the wheels at Chantilly .. . ... 16 

Our interpreter, Parsons the Englishman... 5 
Seeing the stables and palace ... ... 2 



Total 23= £0 19 2 
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VI. 

SATUEDAY, SEPTEMBER 3rd. 

Up very early, Sudlow and I took a stroll through the 
town and went into a butcher's slaughter-place, and saw 
him cutting up and skinning a calf, which they do in a very 
different manner to our butchers. They do not think of 
cutting them into regular and distinct joints as we do, as 
the French never bring their meat to table in the same 
roasted and boiled form as the English, but always ragouts, 
fricandeaux, hachis, and fricassees, which do away with 
the necessity of cutting the animals otherwise than in pieces 
of so many pounds' weight. The v'eal is very bad as to its 
look, from the circumstance of their never bleeding the 
calf before its death ; perhaps in this instance they excel us 
in humanity. We changed some napoleons for silver at a 
tobacconist's and returned to the hotel to breakfast, which 
being finished, we set off with Parsons our countryman to 
see the Conde stables ; we came first to the immense tank 
of water in front, which formerly supplied all the fountains 
in the Jardin d'Amour belonging to the palace, now a heap 
of ruins. The tank is divided into two parts of immense 
size, and of very great depth ; it now supplies the town with 
fresh water. We next went to the stables, which for extent 
and grandeur of design beggar all description ; they are the 
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most sumptuous set of buildings I ever could have thought 
to exist, and the exterior appears more like the habitable 
residence of a great potentate of fairyland than a shelter 
place of the brute creation. The exterior, particularly 
over the gateways, is ornamented with alto relievos of 
colossal horses in different scenes of action, and of the 
finest sculpture; the windows and the Bourbon arms have 
been much mutilated by different mobs during the 
revolutionary era, who vented a great part of their 
demoniac fury on every building beyond the peasant's hut ; 
in the centre of the stables, where all the horses might be 
seen at one view, the Prince of Conde and his courtly 
guests sometimes dined on their return from the chase. 
The palace, which was insulated and in a great measure 
fortified with drawbridges, etc., is now a heap of ruins, and 
was purchased from Napoleon by the infamous Spaniard 
Godoy, who made a considerable sum of money by the 
sale of the massy materials. 

The Jardin d'Amour, formerly the scene of the most 
refined and elegant licentiousness, is now a swampy marsh, 
overrun by osiers and weeds, and but for a few images 
remaining, and the magnificent remains of the stone walls, 
steps and arches, no one would imagine this to have been 
the site of the court of Venus and the Graces. 

We next viewed the palace of the unfortunate Duke 
d'Enghien and when we looked up to the room in which 
he slept we could not suppress a feeling of great emotion. 
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Thence we went to the tennis court, and the church, 
which has no steeple, the reason of which was, that it might 
not interrupt the architectural appearance of the stables 
when viewed from a distance. 

With our guide we next went to a Chantilly lace 
manufactory and saw some fine pieces of the fabric but 
very dear, and we went into some of the working people's 
houses to see them at work, and it is to be observed that at 
all these manufactories they take great advantage of the 
English by asking three times of them what they do of their 
own countrymen. 

Parsons our guide was a working-man in a gauze 
manufactory in Chantilly, and earned about one franc 
(tenpence) a day, with which to maintain himself and two 
children. I have a strong notion that he was not the most 
immaculate of my countrymen, and particularly as he 
desired me not to mention that he was an Englishman. I 
took it into my head that he had been a deserter, but let 
this be as it may, he was of great service to us in 
chaperoning us about the place, and in consideration of his 
being of our own cduntry, I gave him a five-franc piece for 
his trouble, and on my departure shook him by the hand 
before the people at the inn door assembled to see the 
foreigners (etrangers) depart. 

We were quite vexed we had not gone to the other 
hotel in this town, which we afterwards found was more 
comfortable, for we did not wish that there should be any 
drawback to our enjoyment of this sweet place. 
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The Prince of Conde has not been to witness his former 
abode since his return to France, and though deputations 
of the inhabitants waited on him to beg his once more 
favouring their town with his presence, yet up to this time 
he cannot forget their treatment of him at the breaking 
out of the Eevolution, when they not only drove him out 
like a wild beast from his palace, but hunted him all the way 
to Paris, and these were the very people who owed their 
very all to his presence and princely munificence. But 
this is the strong characteristic of the French people in 
general. When the Allies were approaching Chantilly, 
the French cavalry were quartered in these stables, which 
held from six to eight thousand, and on the approach of 
the Cossacks and Eussian artillery they destroyed all their 
bedding and furniture, and left the empty building for the 
reception of their dreaded enemies. Here one is led into 
the curious reflection : what would the Prince de Conde 
have said twenty-four years ago to anyone who had 
predicted that in twenty-four years his stables would have 
given shelter to nearly 20,000 Eussian cavalry about to 
enter Paris in hostile array. In all the fields in the 
neighbourhood, and likewise in the wood, we saw the 
remains of the cartridges and wadding of the conflicting 
powers lying on the ground as fresh as if just spent in 
battle; the weather having been remarkably fine and dry 
they had not begun to decay. 

We left Chantilly on our last day's journey to Paris, 
which we intended to reach about three or four o'clock; 
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we met with little to observe for the first ten or twelve 
miles till we reached St. Denis, which is a large place, 
and has a fine abbey church of most beautiful Gothic 
architecture, and here all the kings of France were 
formerly buried. We changed horses here for the last 
time before our arrival in the great city, and passing 
through the double rows of fine trees lining the sides of 
most spacious roads, we soon reached the heights of 
Montmartre, discernible from a distance by the windmills 
on the summit. As we passed this spot we stopped to look 
at the newly turned ground in hollows' and ridgels forming 
the humble graves of more than eight thousand of our 
fellow men, all gone to their last home prematurely, and 
sent there through the vile and unjustifiable ambition of 
one little animal, no more than a man himself. 

We looked with a grieat deal of interest at this memorable 
spot, for here it was that the last stand was made by the 
supporters of the execrable Tyrant, when Marshal Marmont 
being defeated, he capitulated directly afterwards to the 
Allies who followed his discomfited remains into Paris; 
and as the French left the city with the Empress and 
Joseph Bonaparte and the King of Eome over the Pont de 
Jena at the foot of the Champs de Mars, the Allies, with 
Alexander and the King of Prussia, entered the city by the 
Eue Montblanc on the Montmartre side. The action fought 
here was of the most obstinate description, and when the 
French were driven from the commanding heights of 
Montmartre, the Eussian artillery would have knocked 
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Paris down in two or three hours had it not capitulated 
immediately, as Montmartre completely commands the 
whole range of Paris. 

I cannot say but that I felt an uncommon degree of 
emotion while standing on the site of so destructive and 
decisive a battle, and within so short a time of its being 
fought. 

We drove on, and passed the first barriers of Paris, 
with all their sharp-pointed palisades up and temporarily 
fortified to prevent the sudden entry of the Cossacks. 

We now exclaimed : ' ' And are we asleep ? Is it all a 
dream, or are we really and truly at this very moment in 
the gay, the magnificent city of Paris?" We felt assured 
we were not only wide awake, but that we were traversing 
the streets of this dissipated place, and what roused us 
into a certainty of its being true was our postilion asking us 
again where we would have him drive to. I directed him to 
a hotel in the Eue de Colombier, and on stopping at that place 
we found it was quite full and that we could not be taken 
in. We asked the proprietrice if she could recommend 
any hotel, as I was "un etranger," and she directed the 
postilion to drive to the Hotel Castellane, in the Eue 
Grenelle, and on our arrival there we drove into the court 
of the hotel. When the landlady came to us I asked her 
if she had apartments for us. She said she should be able 
to accommodate us with them later, but the rooms would 
be occupied till that time by a German baron, who would 
not leave them till night. I begged her to give us house 
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room till that time in a bedroom or any place, however 
small, as Paris was so exceedingly full that we might have 
gone from one place to another for two days without 
getting a lodging; this she agreed to, and on asking her 
what she must have for her lodgings per week, she said 72 
francs, which is exactly £3, but she said she would beg the 
favour of the Count Vaudreuil's son, who was in the hotel, 
to step down and explain more fully about them. He came 
immediately and said that the apartments consisted of a 
suite of five or six rooms, that they were situated up two 
flights of stairs, which he knew the English had a great 
prejudice against, but that in France it was not considered 
any other than a genteel situation, and that, moreover, the 
Count Vaudreuil, who was one of the House of Peers of 
France, and his Countess occupied the adjoining apartments 
in the same hotel, that he was educated in England, at 
Westminster School, and was about to set out for England 
next week, and that he would take any letters for us to 
our native country. We soon agreed with our landlady, 
whose name was Artaud. She had a hu'sband, and a 
daughter who was a nice genteel young woman, and who, 
from having been educated in England, spoke our language 
with the greatest ease. 

We got our dinner from the " traiteur's," and in the 
evening got into our newly hired lodgings, consisting of 
two sitting rooms and two bedrooms. 

We now hired a valet-de-place, recommended to me by 
Miss Artaud, and I agreed to give this man (who had lived, 

i 
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till the Allies entered Paris, with the Empress Marie 
Louise's chamberlain as valet), whose name was Joseph, 
five francs per day, which was to include everything, viz., 
his clothing, his food, his lodging, in short, for this 
handsome allowance he was to skip about and do all sorts 
of dirty work, to go behind the carriage, and clean shoes, 
and everything we wanted. Having arranged all this, and 
being pretty well tired with our fatiguing journey, I took 
a short turn just to look at the Seine and the Tuileries, and 
then we all went to bed, but got little rest, the bed being 
so short that we could hardly put our limbs at full length. 



Expenses of p6sting from Chantilly to Paris' : — 

Francs. £ s. d. 
From Chantilly to Luzarches, one post and 

a quarter ... ... ... ... 10J 



From Luzarches to Ecouen, one and 

quarter 
From Ecouen to St. Denis, one and 

quarter 
From St. Denis to Paris, a post royal (two 



posts) .. 



Total 



10* 

161 



48 = £2 8 
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VII. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th. 

This being Sunday, we got up to breakfast betimes, in 
order that we might attend high mass at Notre Dame, 
where we heard that the Archbishop of Paris was to assist 
at the ceremony; so we hired a fiacre, and arrived soon 
after ten and got seats in front of the high altar, and 

witnessed one of the grandest scenes of and 

.... religion that man can execute. In the first place, 
the imposing grandeur of the building, and the sumptuous 
and magnificent dresses of the Archbishop and the other 
officiating prelates, the immense volume of sound produced 
in this echoing vault by the swarms of choristers, and the 
profusion of instrumental music, more powerful than 
twenty military bands playing altogether, so confuses the 
senses that, instead of leading the mind by insinuating 
degrees to a religious state of composure, it drives every 
other idea from your head in endeavouring to lessen this 
noisy shock on your sensorium. The low masses likewise 
are going on in every quarter of the Cathedral at the same 
time, the constant ringing of the bell, their incessant bowing 
and prostration, and their everlasting eating and drinking 
forming part of their ritual ; I never felt less the idea that 
though of different persuasions we were all met for one 
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and the same purpose, namely, the worship of the 
Almighty. I felt more as when at a serious opera the 
catastrophe is about to come to the denouement, when the 
whole dramatis personae come at once upon the stage, and 
bear down seeing as well as hearing by their tumultuous 
uproar, vocal and instrumental. We walked home highly 
gratified with the novelty of the scene, and amusing 
ourselves with the contrast of a Sunday in England. In 
France, here, the shops were all opened as on other days, 
the stalls, and all sorts of trade and bustle as usual, and 
excepting the performance of high mass, and a smarter 
apportionment of female dress, there is not the least 
appearance of the Sabbath. We came home by the 
Tuileries, but only cast a cursory glance at that magnificent 
palace, as we intended bestowing the following morning to 
a close survey of its contents; we came back to a good 
dinner and some glorious fruit, and had not only our 
burgundy and malaga for the children, but we got some 
eau de noyau de Phalsbourg, a most delicious liqueur. 
We determined this evening, though the Opera and other 
places of amusement were opened, to spend it quietly, so I 
wrote letters to England, and got the promise from the 
Countess Vaudreuil that she would forward our letters to 
England twice a week in Lord Wellington's bag by his 
courier, who regularly called at our hotel by Lord 
Wellington's order for the count's letters to our country. 
I likewise wrote a letter to the Count de la Tour, informing 
him of the arrival of his calash, which was at his seryice 
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whenever he pleased to send for it. I received a very 
polite answer, thanking me for, the care of it, and offering 
to render me any services in his power during my residence 
in Paris, should I have the least occasion for them. He 
sent for his calash in a few days' time, offering me the use 
of it during my stay in Paris, but this I declined, not only 
from the state of the wheels, but because, without horses, 
it would do me no good whatever. I found we had a great 
deal to do and to see in a short time, and that it was very 
necessary to make the most of our time ; and as in doing so 
we must have recourse to very many fiacres of different 
descriptions, I found that keeping a voiture or chariot and 
pair of horses and coachman entirely to ourselves was not 
only the cheapest but by far the most agreeable as well as 
respectable way of getting about. I found afterwards it 
was always a letter of recommendation or passport the very 
stopping at the doors in our own carriage. This I hired at 
the rate of a louis a day, which covered all expenses. It 
was at our beck and call from the moment we got up till 
we came home from the operas or theatres at night. When 
we went excursions into the adjacent places, such as 
Versailles, Vincennes, St. Cloud, Bois de Boulogne, 
Montmartre, Sevres, or elsewhere, still our voiture was the 
cheapest and pleasantest way of proceeding. We arranged 
our plans for the next morning, and retired soon to rest in 
order that we might take the field early. 
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VIII. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th. 

This morning up early, and immediately after breakfast 
went in a voiture to Perrigaux the banker in the Eue Mont 
Blanc. Here I delivered my letter of credit from 
Hammersley's house, and entered my name in his book of 
references, so that any English letters might be forwarded 
to me from him. They were extremely polite, but I found 
the Exchange was nearly seven per cent, against me, but 
this was considered less than it was even a week or two 
before. We next drove to the Count Celey's, and left 
Lady Sullivan's letter and a card of my own. We then 
went to the gardens of the Tuileries with an intention of 
seeing Louis XVIII. pass along the glazed gallery to his 
private chapel, where there is always a crowd waiting to see 
him pass from the gardens. On asking an officer in waiting 
if we might pass up the grand staircase to try and get a 
nearer view of him, he said, "Messieurs les Anglais 
tou jours," and opened the door of the gallery bounding the 
chapel, on which we entered and in consequence got good 
places close to the Boyal seat, and a French marquis who 
was close to us and saw we were English made way for 
Mary and the children, and gave them or rather forced 
them into front seats, and talked a great deal to us, saying 
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he should like his young people to be intimate .with mine 
in order to teach each other their, own language. The 
Guards were all at their posts, and no gentlemen are 
suffered to stand or sit in the front row of the chapel 
gallery, which I rather, thought a kind of prevention of 
assassination. Very few people were admitted into this 
gallery; no French people but those that have tickets, but 
the English are indiscriminately treated with the most 
marked respect. In a minute the door at the end of the 
gallery opened and Monsieur (the Count d'Artois) was 
announced, who with a long train of marshals and general 
officers walked through close to us on his way to the 
King's seat, and scarcely had he reached it when the 
folding doors of the King's pew were thrown open, and the 
Grand Chamberlain roared out in a loud voice "Le Koi," 
thus proclaiming the presence of His Majesty. The King, 
walking very slowly and feebly, came forward, and making 
two or three reverences to the altar, and crossing himself 
three times, bowed round to the gallery of spectators, and 
having caught sight of Mrs. William's and Miss Joney's 
English bonnets, he made another bow to them, which our 
friend the marquis told us he always did on seeing the Eng- 
lish, and this we found the case once or twice afterwards. 
Monsieur sat at his right hand with the Dukes d'Angouleme 
and Berri, on the King's left hand sat the Duchess 
d'Angouleme looking overwhelmed with grief and anxiety. 
There is, in fact, an air, of despondency in her, countenance 
that bespeaks an unhappy mind. I hope this will wear off 
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in time, otherwise she had better leave her native soil, so 
little congenial to her austerity of deportment. The mass 
was gone through in great quietness, the Royal party 
attending with the greatest devotion. There were present 
in attendance on the King, and standing behind his chair, 
a vast number of the marshals, generals and high officers 
of the Court, and close to the King stood le pere Elise as his 
almoner, decorated with a fine star of the Order of St. Louis 
suspended by a broad blue ribbon round his neck. Elise 
looks Very meagre, and fitter to perform the part of the 
half-starved apothecary in Eomeo and Juliet — a part he 
did enact in this country — than the richly beneficed and 
favourite father of the restored monarch. Whenever the 
Royal family knelt, we observed the guards on duty (of 
which there always are a great many) fell immediately on 
their knees. 

The ceiling of the Eoyal gallery has a beautiful painting 
of the battle of Austerlitz, in which Bonaparte cuts a 
conspicuous figure, and here his portrait is of the thin, 
stern, sallow visage, as he used to be represented in former 
portraits; but I am told he is grown so much fatter and 
fuller-faced that none of the old pictures are at all like him, 
the savage lines in his countenance being in a great measure 
Obliterated. 

The mass being over we came to the head of the grand 
staircase, where we saw all the foreign ambassadors in their 
full court dresses going into the audience chamber to be 
presented to Louis, and was much gratified to see amongst 
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the rest our own ambassador, Lord Wellington, in a 
marshal's uniform and the Order of the Garter, the foremost 
in the list. 

We then went to the gallery of the Louvre to see the 
statues and paintings, and on our entrance into the galleries 
of statues we were literally confounded with the number 
of them, and did not know how or which way to turn 
ourselves. As we brought the book of descriptions home 
with us, it will be superfluous saying more than mentioning 
the few things that struck our minds most forcibly. These 
were the Apollo of Belvedere, the Venus de Medicis, and 
the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, the Two Hermaphrodites, 
the Two Vases of whispering construction, the Messenger 
picking the thorn out of his foot, the Diana in the chase, the 
Venus rising from the bath, and the Venus sitting down; 
in short, every figure as we looked at it afforded us so much 
room for admiration that I marked almost everyone as 
particularly to be noted and observed in my list on a second 
visit to these wonders of antiquity. This was not the public 
day for seeing the Louvre, none but foreigners being 
admitted, and we found it is always preferable for the 
English to go on any other than a public day, as the crowd 
is so immense that the statues are not viewed with any 
comfort. From this gallery we ascended to the gallery of 
paintings. The first room is a fine square, and will afford 
entertainment for the connoisseur for several hours. On 
entering the principal apartment, which is 1,500 feet in 
length, the eye is overpowered, and the fact of both sides 
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being hung with' pictures of the finest kind, gives the 
gallery the appearanoe of being viewed through a telescope; 
indeed it is impossible to see all these pictures under three 
or four visits. We saw several English here, and a vast 
number of artists were at work on scaffolding taking copies 
of the pictures. It was curious to observe that amongst 
all the collections of paintings in France they studiously 
avoid admitting any done by an English master. By the 
time we had looked at all this magnificent collection, our 
eyes as well as legs began to ache most uncomfortably. I 
may observe that in the gallery of statues we accidentally 
met with an elderly Englishman, who being in Italy when 
the Eevolution began had been kept there by order of 
Napoleon, and was now returning to his native land. He 
had seen most of these antiquities in their pristine state and 
place of deposit, and he repeatedly turned up his eyes at 
the sacrilege of moving these precious relics from their 
classical abodes. We gained a great deal of useful and 
scientific information from him; he pointed out beauties 
in the collection that would have otherwise escaped our 
notice, and I deemed it a most fortunate occurrence that we 
met with one so intelligent and able to give information; 
indeed, if such a thing could have been purchased, I would 
not have hesitated to give a gold napoleon for the same 
advantage. I took the children again and again to the 
three principal statues ; I made them, when in another part, 
take me by the hand and point out each of their own accord, 
in order that the remembrance of these celebrated treasures 
might be for ever imprinted on their minds. 
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We walked home and ate peaches and other delicious 
fruits by the way; it was so very sultry we hardly knew 
how to get one leg before the other. 

We got a late dinner and drove to the Theatre Francais 
at night; it was the tragedy of Voltaire called the Orphan 
of China, and the principal performers acted. Amongst 
the women was their boasted mademoiselle Petit. Whether 
it was that I did not sufficiently understand the language I 
know not, but I did not reap the entertainment I expected. 
The house is not equal to either of our winter theatres. 
We were much amused with seeing the independence of 
the ladies at a French theatre, who walk in and out by 
themselves without any fear of molestation or insult; in 
this respect they have greatly ^the advantage of their insular 
neighbours. The comedy following the tragedy appeared 
of a juvenile description, but I here found out that to 
understand a play well, that is critically, it is necessary to 
comprehend the language well, and not merely to understand 
the commonplace terms of conversation ; for though I had the 
play in my hand the whole time, and endeavoured to follow 
the performer, yet they cut the language so short and 
spoke it so much by starts that I could not keep any regular 
pace with them. The deceptio visus of the scene is well 
managed, but after having seen a French tragedy, and a 
French comedy, I felt no desire to see more. We came 
out of the house without any trouble, and having got a 
fiacre we came home. We intended to walk, but we were 
so hot in the theatre that we were afraid. We sat in what 
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they call the premieres places; it was a little private box 
with a lattice-work front, capable of being put up or down 
at pleasure, and just held four. The women, we observed, 
sit very much together in the French theatres, and the 
men by themselves ; indeed the pit is divided into the male 
and female portions. 

We came home, made a good French supper and went 
to bed. 
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IX. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th. 

This morning as soon as we had breakfasted we got 
into our voiture and drove to the English Ambassador's 
(Duke of Wellington) in order to get my passport backed 
by his Grace. This I did, and met with the greatest 
civility and attention at his Grace's hotel ; we then drove to 
see the jets d'eaux near the site of the Bastille, erected 
by Napoleon in honour of his marriage with Marie Louise. 
It is magnificent, and quite of a piece with the rest of the 
public works in this grand city. We viewed the old fosse 
and remains of the Bastille with all that honour that the 
very name of the place inspires an Englishman with, and 
had it not been demolished before the Tyrant began his 
despotic career, he would have filled its dungeons with a 
vengeance. As it was, he converted the beautiful and 
strong fortress of Vincennes into a bastille, if not so 
notorious as the one we mention, yet to the full as 
impenetrable, and equally as difficult for the unfortunate 
victims of his wrath to get out of when once sentenced to 
make their mournful entry. 

We next drove to the Jardin des Plantes, and here the 
curious in botany and horticulture will find ample amuse- 
ment during a whole summer. It is as far superior to similar 
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institutions in this country as gold is to pewter. I have 
seen those of Oxford, Edinburgh, London and Kew, and 
they all collectively appear childish by the side of this I 
am describing.* We then went to the menagerie of beasts 
and birds adjoining, or rather blending with the garden. 
Here the wild beasts from every country in the known 
world are kept generally in pairs, male and female, as nearly 
in a state of nature as can possibly be done. We were 
very much entertained with two or three pairs of very large 
bears, having large open dens lo range in, and a great 
tree growing in the middle, up which Sir Bruin would 
ascend and descend with the greatest agility. 

There are sentinels stationed in many parts of these 
places, and indeed in the public institutions, who regulate 
with the bayonet what our constables and police officers do 
very inadequately with their staves in this country; but 
John Bull does not relish the idea of meeting a hostile 
bayonet in any other than a Frenchman's hands, and then 
he knows how to settle the point of etiquette with him, 
which was finally adjusted and agreed upon at a place called 
"Maida"! 

One of these sentinels, a few days before we came to 
Paris, had, it seems, on looking over the parapet into one 
of the bears' dens, let fall a half-franc piece. Not caring 
to lose it, he called to his comrade on duty and told him he 
intended to climb down and pick it up. The comrade 
advised him of the danger, but the sentinel persevered, and 

* To this remark there is a decided difference at the present day. 
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when he had reached the bottom the bear made a great 
rush at him, and having seized him, crushed him in so 
close and long an embrace that all powers of respiration 
were immediately suspended. The comrade raised an 
alarm, but long before assistance could be procured the 
poor fellow forfeited his life in expiation of his temerity. 

The lions and tigers are fine and many in number, and 
the elephant is a very fine one and about 12 feet in height. 
Napoleon has built him a most sumptuous palace with a cold 
bath, etc., and has studied the comforts of this grand 
quadruped in a princely manner ; he has been an inhabitant 
of this place for more than thirty years. The wolves are 
fine. There are some camels bred in the menagerie from 
two brought from Egypt by some of the naturalists 
accompanying Denon in that expedition. The collection 
of birds is likewise great, and my young ones were so much 
pleased that they made me promise to take them again 
before we left Paris. 

We then entered the Museum of Natural History, and 
here we saw every species of fossil and mineral in the 
known world, every shell and egg that mankind had ever 
met with, and lastly, every bird, beast, fish and insect, 
stuffed and in a prepared state, that was ever seen, and 
all this arranged in such an elegant and methodical manner 
that from the mammoth to the mouse it forms one coup 
d'oeuil. The butterfly tribe strikes the eye in a very 
pleasing manner, and the birds, from the ostrich to the 
humming-bird, are similarly arranged. The stupendous 
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collection o'f old ocean fills us with wonder and admiration, 
from the whale to the minnow, including those animals 
commonly called amphibious, as the hippopotamus, the 
tapir, down to the little harmless otter. We brought 
home a catalogue of the different collections, therefore 
enumerating particulars is only unnecessary labour. 

Napoleon paid great attention to making this museum 
the most complete as well as the most superb in the world, 
and he succeeded, for centuries upon centuries could not 
again collect such choice and admirable specimens, the 
greater part of them being the plunder of the various 
museums captured by his victorious arms. 

Leaving this we next went to the museum called the 
Cabinet of Comparative Anatomy, where the skeleton of 
every animal in the world is arranged according to its 
classification, from the man down to the boneless polypus. 
In this museum is shown the skeleton of the notorious 
Mameluke who assassinated General Kleber in Egypt, and 
who, though put to the severest torture, could never be 
prevailed upon to say what induced him, or by whose 
orders he committed that foul deed. To this day, many 
consider Napoleon the author of his murder, but it appears 
unaccountable why he should so pertinaciously maintain 
silence from the moment he stabbed his victim, when a 
pardon was even offered him if he would give up the author, 
of his infernal services. But he never opened his lips 
from the infliction of the wound, and the severest tortures 
were applied, such as plucking his nails out by the roots, 
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and burning the palms of his hands and the soles of his 
feet with red-hot irons, so that the very bones were burnt, 
but he never once opened his lips to articulate a single 
sound. We saw the burns on the bones where the tortures 
were applied. There was a something very remarkable 
attending the last moments of this man ; the calm fortitude 
with which he met all their vindictive cruelties, without 
showing the slightest sign of suffering; the solemn and 
steadfast way in which he refused giving up his abettor. 
That he was hired for the purpose there is no doubt, as 
he knew not the general till he sought him out and found 
him and could not possibly owe him any particular grudge. 
He passed others as high in command whom he might have 
slain with greater ease, and a greater prospect of escape. 
But so it was, and with his demoniac soul is fled for ever 
this important secret — important, inasmuch as it leaves in 
doubt whether his employer was Napoleon or not. It 
was well known that Bonaparte had long viewed Kleber 
with jealous eyes, and had taken a great personal dislike 
to him, which was well remembered in spite of his setting 
up colossal statues to his memory in different parts of 
Paris — a poor way of showing regard if he was the actual 
instigator of so foul a deed. 

In this museum every process of the incubation of the 
egg from the beginning to the end is developed and shown 
in a most ingenious way. Here likewise is a fine collection 
of monstrosities, in the human as well as the bestial tribe, 
and some very fine and splendid preparations in the 
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anatomical way. A resident curator de I'anatomie shows 
these things, and his sole occupation is to keep them in 
good order and superintend the visitors so that they do 
not disarrange any of the subjects; he is an intelligent man 
and gives you every information in an easy and gOod- 
humoured way, but his face so closely resembles the 
monkey that at his death his visage will be a splendid 
acquisition to the Cabinet, as it will draw the line one link 
closer that separates the human from the brute in feature. 

We left this place with regret, drove through this 
quarter of Paris, ate a hearty dinner, and started for the 
best places at the Opera, where we were much entertained. 

An English clergyman and his daughter were in the 
front row of our box, and they made Joney go down and 
sit between them. The heat was so oppressive that Sudlow 
literally fainted, and I was under the necessity twice of 
taking him out of the box. I think the house not so 
handsome as our opera-house, nor the singing so good, 
but the orchestra is far superior, as is likewise the dancing, 
which far surpasses everything of the kind I ever saw. The 
ballet was Cupid and Psyche, a sweet pretty thing, and 
they get up these sort of entertainments in a much more 
splendid way than in London. The band almost stunned 
me, I never heard such a tremendous crash except at high 
mass at Notre Dame. The house has a very poor and 
undressed appearance through the ladies all going in their 
high flower-pot bonnets and shawls — which has a mean 
appearance — and half the beauty and grandeur of our 
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opera consists in the well dressed appearance of the house. 
I don't think it is to be compared to ours as to size. 
However, we were more entertained with the opera here 
than with the tragedy or comedy, and I attributed this more 
to our not having occasion for the language here, as it was 
the eye and ear only that were at work .whereas there our 
senses had to make a report to the mind, which was not 
qualified to sit in judgment. The house was filled in every 
part. We saw several English. 

Came home, to a good supper as usual, and went to bed. 
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X. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 7th. 

This day was one of the most critical since the days 
of the Eestoration, as on this 7th of September Louis 
XVIII. was to meet the army for the first time in the 
Champ de Mars, and to present them, in lieu of their 
Imperial eagles, with colours bearing the fleur-de-lis. 
It was a doubt, and a doubt of a most serious nature, how 
the new monarch would be received by these warlike bands 
of Napoleon, and Monsieur Perrigaux the banker advised 
me two days before not to go, for, he said, it is a doubt, 
and should anything unpleasant occur the English would 
be the first to suffer. However, I did not listen to this 
advice. 

The morning was the first and only clouded one we 
experienced during our sojourn in France, and a shower 
of an hour's duration fell just as the Royal procession 
set off from the Tuileries. The streets were lined at an 
early hour with National Guards, and as the King had 
to pass by our hotel, we saw the whole from our windows. 
About eleven, the Marshals Ney, Suchet, Soult, and two 
or three others with a party of generals passed in 
procession, attended by some of the Corps d'elite, then 
came Monsieur on horseback, accompanied by the Dukes 
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d'Angouleme and Berri, next all the foreign ambassadors, 
and then a Eoyal coach drawn by eight greys, in which 
were Louis and his niece the Duchess d'Angouleme. As 
they came down the Eue du Bac they had to turn from 
that street into ours, the Eue Grenelle. Our hotel was the 
corner house, and as it occupied some time for the eight 
horses to clear the corner of such narrow turns, the King 
was for about five minutes close to our window. He, as 
well as the Duchess, seeing some English, looked up and 
kissed their hands repeatedly to Mrs. Wm. and the 
children, which occasioned Madame Artaud and her 
daughter, as well as all in the hotel, to say they were 
sure the King recollected us in England as he was so 
pointed in his salutation. But he does this to all the 
English, and if ever a man had a grateful heart, he seems 
to possess one of the best description. I believe the 
twenty odd years he passed in old England has given him 
a better bias that double that time could have done in 
his own country. 

The procession having passed, we got into our voiture 
and drove to the Champ de Mars, where was collected the 
whole of Paris. It is supposed that there were 20,000 
carriages of all descriptions, and as we drove along and 
got to the end of a string thirty deep and two miles 
in length our voiture was suddenly stopped by some 
gendarmes, who said we must not pass that way, as none 
but the Eoyal family and ambassadors went par la. I 
put my head out of the carriage and told the coachman 
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not to attempt going farther, when the officer on guard 
heard me, rode up and saluted us with his sword, saying, 
"Monsieur, vous etes Anglais, passez s'il vous plait, les 
Anglais toujours," and we drove on, to the great 
mortification and spiteful looks of our French neighbours. 
I mention this to show the great civilities shown to our 
countrymen where the Court is concerned. 

The sight was most magnificent; the troops consisted 
of 12,000 cavalry, and 36,000 infantry, all of which we 
saw march past in review order.* A large military temple 
was erected in the centre, and here the colours were 
consecrated and given to the army by the King ; he then 
went round the area of the Champ de Mars in an open 
calash, and though he was not boisterously received 
by the troops, yet they did not show marks of great 

* N.B. — The marshals and general officers present at this review in the 
Champ de Mars, and who passed by our windows in the procession on horseback, 
were, amongst several others : — 

Marshal Augereau, Duke of Castiglione. 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. 
Ney, Duke of Elchingen. 
Jourdan. 

Kellermann, Duke of Valmy. 
Suchet, Duke of Albuera. 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa. 
Davoust, Prince of EckmtihL 
Victor, Duke of Belluno. 
Berthier, Prince of Wagram. 
Mortier, Duke of Treviso. 
Generals Dupont and Serrasierre. 
There were several others of the marshals and generals that we saw, but I 
have mentioned only those whose persons we distinctly saw, and whom we saw 
several times afterwards at court. 
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dissatisfaction, and the review went off altogether as well 
as could be expected. Some of the regiments, particularly 
the Lancers and the Cuirassiers, have never shouted 
"ViveleKoi." 

We next drove over the Pont de Jena, to see the palace 
building which was intended for the King of Eome. 
And here was the policy of that crafty Corsican most 
conspicuously displayed; we all know that he and his 
family held everything only by the support of the army, 
and to keep them always in view and accustom them to 
his progeny he built the little imp's palace directly facing 
the military school in front of the Champ de Mars, and 
only separated from it by the Pont de Jena, so that he 
could not well go to the Tuileries without passing those 
being educated there to play the same games under his 
control as their fathers had been doing under his 
iniquitous sire. 

The Pont de Jena is a fine simple piece of architecture, 
but all the balustrades in Paris over the bridges are so 
low that it gives them a mean appearance as to their 
superstructure; and again I have heard the French laugh 
at our bridges being so high, as if the English were only 
by this means kept from committing suicide by throwing 
themselves over. 

From the Pont de Jena we drove to the Luxembourg 
palace, now the place where the Maison des Pairs of 
France hold their sittings, and a most elegant and 
magnificent palace it is. The gardens are very fine, and 
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the orange trees and statues and vases are as numerous 
as in the gardens of Versailles. We went over the palace 
and into the hall where the peers hold their deliberations, 
which is ornamented with a profusion of Austrian colours 
taken at Ulm and other battles. These are the only 
trophies in the flag way that the French have left, as the 
Allies took care to destroy these when they entered Paris. 
We went into the Grand Gallery to see Eubens' Life of 
Henry IV. of France and Mary de Medicis — the particular 
events of whose lives that inimitable painter has personified 
with his utmost art on canvas, the subjects in all the 
pictures being lifelike. In that picture where Henry first 
sees the portrait of Mary, and is struck with her beauty, 
I could not for the life of me see the least particle of beauty 
in the face. 

This gallery (like our cartoon gallery) was built on 
purpose for the reception of this grand collection of the 
life of Henry, all by Eubens. In the same room there are 
three or four by David. In another room is a large 
collection by one master (Lesueur), consisting of the life 
of St. Bruno; and here we saw the picture of an English 
frigate striking to a French one, which was pointed out 
to us with great emphasis by the guide. I felt nettled 
at the moment and said these were things that seldom 
occurred, and we had completely wiped that away at a 
place called Trafalgar. The man saw I was irritated 
and with a low bow and a shrug walked on ; I felt at the 
moment an inclination to cut the picture in pieces, but 
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when I reflected on it afterwards, how honourable is it 
to this country that the portrait of one such accidental 
circumstance should be deemed so rare and extraordinary 
as to be placed in a national collection of great historical 
events. 

The gardens are very fine, and the day having cleared 
up and the dust being laid I never enjoyed a more 
interesting and beautiful walk than through the garden up 
to this sumptuous palace. We brought catalogues of the 
paintings home with us ; and having returned to our hotel 
to dinner, we prepared for going in the evening to the 
Phantasmagoria, and experimental philosophy, where we 
were much entertained. Here we saw electrical, galvanic, 
chemical and several other sorts of experimental 
developments on a very grand scale. The machines are 
of very great dimensions, and my children, from having 
always been in the habit of seeing me up to the ears 
in these kind of amusements, entered into the spirit of 
the thing, to the no small surprise of some of the 
French spectators. The Phantasmagoria succeeded, and the 
deception is carried to a very high pitch, but for weak 
minds it is of too frightful a description, several going into 
fits every night. My children, Sudlow and Joney, who 
were used to the Phantasmagoria of the magic lantern, 
were greatly amused, and here the French again were 
surprised that they were not frightened, and on Eobertson, 
the proprietor, coming up to me and saying they were not 
at all afraid, I said out loud that all the spectators might 
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hear, "Monsieur, they are English, and don't know the 
meaning of fear." I am told, however, that the French 
never take their young ones for fear of their receiving 
unpleasant impressions, and indeed some of the ghost and 
grave scenes are so worked up as to act in a very 
unpleasant manner upon weak and uninformed minds. 

Came home, had pigeons for supper and sneaked off 
quietly to bed. 
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XI. 

THUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 8th. 

This morning I received a letter from my mother, and 
was sorry to find that they had written one or two others 
which had never come to hand, consequently I was in 
the dark as to their proceedings, especially as my mother's 
only referred to those not received. 

We determined this day after breakfast to spend the 
whole morning in walking about the city, as by that 
means we should see more of the buildings than by driving 
in the carriage. In the first place we went into the Place 
du Carrousel to see the famous Venetian bronze horses, 
part of Bonaparte's plunder. There are four of them, 
yoked to a chariot of war, and though they are as large 
or even larger than life, yet from being placed at such 
a great height on the top of a triumphal arch or gateway 
in front of the Tuileries, a great part of their beauty is 
lost; for the spectator, in order to see them all at once, 
must stand at a considerable distance from the projecting 
architecture of the arch, which is built in the most chaste 
and classical style, having granite pillars supporting on 
all sides entablatures in alto relievo of the most prominent 
features in > Napoleon's military history. In fact, the 
tout-ensemble forms one of the grandest entrances that 
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ever monarch erected for his habitation. They are 
endeavouring all over France to get rid of all monumental 
recollections of "Bony," and I am at a loss to know how 
they will do it entirely, for he took such pains to engraft his 
own name and deeds so intimately with national records 
and monumental sculptures, as well as inscriptions, that in 
many instances you must destroy the whole before you can 
get rid of a part. Even in the Eoyal chapel, in the corner 
of each division in the beautiful gilded ceiling, we observed 
not only the Imperial eagle but the letter N all over it; 
and in the Tuileries the ceilings in some instances have 
paintings of the finest description wherein he stands most 
conspicuous. These, I suppose, will be got rid of by 
degrees. 

But there was one piece of policy, narrow in the 
extreme, and which I forgot to mention in its proper place, 
I mean in the Luxembourg palace. One room was 
ornamented throughout, at the express command of the 
Tyrant, with the most splendid performances of David, — 
such as the battles of Jena, of Austerlitz, Marengo, and 
several others, and likewise his celebrated picture of the 
Passage of the Alps. Now all these on the arrival of 
the Bourbons were immediately ordered to be covered with 
green cloth, the frames only appearing, and the title of 
each painting on an oval entablature above it. Now this 
seems petty and contemptible for a great monarch to 
descend to; was it necessary to keep them from the 
public eye, take them quite down and put up other pictures 
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in their place. But keeping them in their pristine situation, 
and veiling them only with a green curtain, in the first 
place excites curiosity, which is constantly kept alive, and 
keeps afloat the idea that they are still afraid of the martial 
influence of this detestable despot. I tried to bribe the 
guide to show me one of them, but he said his orders were 
so peremptory he did not dare ; and I can believe it to be 
true when a Frenchman refused a bribe. 

We proceeded through the Palais Eoyal, over almost all 
the bridges and arrived at last at Notre Dame, whose top 
we intended reaching in order to get a bird's-eye view 
of Paris. We examined every part of this venerable 
cathedral, which, by the by, is not only very inferior to 
our St. Paul's, but falls short of the cathedrals of Amiens 
and Eouen. We reached the top with great difficulty 
and were well paid for our trouble, for, it being a clear 
day, and the inhabitants not burning coal, the atmosphere 
was so clear that we could see the whole of the city at 
one view. It stands in a manner so much more compact 
than London, that every single building comes into the 
eye at once, and the numerous collection of public 
buildings of so grand and magnificent a description, that 
the spectator is much struck with their fine appearance, 
the palaces, houses, and buildings of every description 
being built of the purest white stone, and these nev'er 
smutted as in London by the coal fires. The slated roofs, 
again contributing to keep the picture quiet, form a 
material contrast with a similar view of London, whose 
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smoky chimneys and dark-red gloomy brickwork give a 
certain mysterious character far from pleasing to the eye. 
But having here aloft made this comparison in favour of 
our rival metropolis, the scene is changed. On coming 
down from our elevated situation, and as if by descending 
from the regions of fancy we were approaching nearer 
the truth, so does London rise on the ground-floor in 
comparison with Paris. In the first place Paris has no 
footpath or pavement for the foot passengers, the streets 
are narrow and a gutter runs down the centre of each; 
the consequence is that if you avoid being run over you 
are splashed and almost overwhelmed with mud from the 
incessant passing and repassing of fiacres and cabriolets, 
to say nothing of being crushed between the wheels of their 
carts and the horses, as the naves of the cart wheels 
project nearly a foot beyond the tyre, and though stone 
posts are placed at convenient distances to protect the 
buildings, yet in the intervals half a dozen people may be 
crushed. The French, however, skip about and avoid 
these dangers with great address and agility. Here, 
London has decidedly the advantage in her broad and 
well protected pathway; again, the streets in London are 
broader and much better lighted ; and there being no bow 
windows in Paris the merchandise is not shown off to so 
great advantage as in London. The hotels, both public 
and private, have but rarely windows to the street, having 
generally square inner courts or quadrangles opening by 
a gateway; consequently a great many of the grandest 
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houses are lost to the public eye in passing through the 
streets. 

The Seine, though not nearly so noble a river as the 
Thames, yet gives more elegant beauty to the city than 
its rival, from its meandering form and the stupendous 
public quays, all of the finest masonry, which give a 
finished air to its banks far superior to those of London. 
This comparison will not hold good any further, as Paris 
is not by any means a commercial city and London is the 
hot-bed of traffic. But the private and individual portion 
of comfort is as far superior in London, both in the streets 
and houses, as the public buildings of Paris surpass those 
of London; and as to size and number of inhabitants it 
is ridiculous to make a comparison ; in short, the two cities 
are each the first of their kind in the known world; the 
one as a gay, courtly, aristocratic city, and the other rich, 
mercantile and independent. 

From Notre Dame Mrs. Wm. and Joney went to a 
restaurateur's, whilst Sudlow and myself paid a visit to the 
Hotel Dieu, and as I intend saying more of the French 
practice of surgery, I shall defer this subject to the end 
of my journal. 

Eeturning home from the Hotel Dieu we called at the 
restaurateur's for our two ladies, and getting into a fiacre 
we drove to the Pantheon, the most prominent feature in 
Paris. This is a stately pile of buildings, and with its 
dome reminded us of the cupola of St. Paul's; this is 
designed as a burying-place for the great and shining 
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characters of France, who are placed in the vaults or 
catacombs underneath, which we went down to explore. 
The remains of Voltaire, of Jean Jacques Kousseau and 
several others of revolutionary fame, with many of the 
military and naval men of eminence. In one part of the 
catacombs, and near to the mausoleum of Voltaire, is a 
lengthened passage or subterraneous arch in which there 
is a most tremendous echo. I here exercised its full powers 
in calling on Voltaire to come forward from his charnel- 
house, and in an under voice managed it so that Voltaire 
seemed to answer " I am coming," to the great amusement 
of my children, as well as of the guide. Having looked 
at the grave of these two founders of all the revolutionary 
misery that the world was just relieved from, we took our 
leave without anything like emotion, for better had it been 
for the universe had they never been in existence, 
inasmuch as, by casting their infernal doubts on the score 
of religion, they paved the way for all the atheistical 
horrors that immediately followed. 

On getting into our fiacre to return home, we observed 
our conductor was rather drunk, which was the second 
instance only of our seeing a drunken man in France; he 
began to speak to me in Latin, and on my not understanding 
the jargon he made of it, he said, "I see you are English, 
and I am your cousin-german, for I am a Norman, and 
you an Englishman and not understand Norman-Latin." 
In short, he was so affectionate in his manner and would 
so often, shake hands that he became at last quite 
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troublesome, and on getting on his box to drive off he 
thrust his elbow through the front window and smashed 
it to pieces, which he wanted me very much to pay for; 
and we were very glad to get rid of him on our arrival 
at the Hotel de Castellane. We dined and went at night 
to a comedy at the Theatre Vaudeville near the Palais 
Eoyal. We were tired of this very soon, and came home 
determining not to go to any other theatre without.it was 
the Opera, which was the only place for the English to reap 
entertainment. 

We ordered the carriage to be at the door at a very 
early hour in the morning, as, if it continued fine, we 
proposed spending the whole of a long day at Versailles 
and the Trianons. 
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xn. 

FEIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th. 

The morning being fine we started early for Versailles, 
and after a delightful drive reached the city. We first 
went to the great Trianon, and went over the building, 
which excited very curious sensations when it was brought 
to our recollection that it was this very building that 
hastened poor Marie Antoinette's misfortunes, from her 
unbounded extravagance in making this place a paradise 
on earth. Here we saw the furniture and bed as last 
left by Napoleon, and we walked out into the garden, on 
the very walk where he would sometimes spend several 
hours in musing and looking over the balustrades of the 
terrace to witness the fights of wild beasts put into the 
dens below. There was one spot at the end of the terrace 
where he would stand for hours, and my children brought 
home (as precious relics) some of the pebbles that bore 
him. 

After seeing the whole of these gardens and the 
English gardens of the little Trianon — which, by the by, 
are caricatures of our pleasure grounds — we went into 
the little Trianon, where we saw the bed in which the 
Empress Marie Louise slept the night before she bolted 
from Paris when the Allies were about making their entry 
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into the city. Her bedroom is small and confined; the 
room is hung with a rich pale blue satin instead of paper, 
and the bed hangings are a gold sprig muslin. It has a 
very close and unwholesome appearance, and gives an 
unpleasant suffocating sensation. The satin hangings to 
the room being puckered or fluted all over prevent 
the reflection of sound, and the voice being so greatly 
deadened has a most disagreeable effect. This was 
Napoleon's own taste on his bride's first arrival. 

Our valet, Joseph, having been valet to the Empress's 
grand chamberlain, constantly resided with his master 
wherever the Empress was; consequently he was quite at 
home in showing us all these places where he had always 
lived with the count, and he told us many anecdotes of the 
Emperor and his wife that would occupy too much room 
to put down here in my journal. He always spoke of her 
as a vain, proud and imperious woman, and she was by 
no means a favourite with the French. Josephine, on the 
contrary, was as much beloved, having a great portion of 
the milk of human kindness about her, and as Joseph often 
declared to me, had Napoleon not repudiated her, but 
continued to listen to her good advice, he not only would 
not have undertaken the Moscow expedition, but would 
have continued firm on his throne to this day. Thank 
God he thought proper to go to Moscow, as good evidently 
came from evil. 

The ornamental part of the Trianons in the sitting- 
rooms is very elegant and shows a very refined and superior 
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taste in the choice of ornaments, but when the taste can 
be so readily supplied with any article fancy can dictate, 
there is no wonder at these palaces being the quintessence 
of all that is elegant and superb. On quitting the little 
Trianon and crossing the gardens of the greater Trianon 
to get into those of Versailles, we saw at the end of a green 
alley an Englishman of tall stature, who I thought at first 
glance was our neighbour, Colonel Coxe of Eichmond; 
he immediately recognised us, and after expressing mutual 
surprise at our meeting so accidentally, he agreed to go 
over the palace of Versailles with us, and we set out 
on this fagging expedition. Most of the rooms were 
undergoing a thorough repair as to the gilding of cornices, 
etc. There are most superb paintings, but during the 
revolutionary fever that prevailed in Paris this magnificent 
and kingly abode was ransacked of all its furniture and 
ornaments, and in some instances the ragamuffin mob 
brought paint with them to daub over the richly ornamented 
parts of this superb palace. The gilding, it appears, was 
of so fine and superior a sort that even now on taking the 
paint off it is finer and more brilliant than any they can 
put on of modern manufacture. We went into poor 
Marie Antoinette's bedroom, where the mob broke in and 
passed the door by which she and her son made their 
escape into Louis's bedroom, the mob following her there. 
We passed into the next room, at the balcony of one of 
the windows of which she held her child out to the 
exasperated mob and implored their mercy for herself and 
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family; these scenes were recalled to our recollections 
with unpleasant sensations, and when we looked up at the 
front of the court and fancied it full of a murderous and 
sanguinary mob, we turned away with horror as we 
pictured to ourselves their shouts for blood and revenge. 

Louis XVIII. had been to visit this palace and gardens 
only a few days before, for the first time since his 
restoration ; he drove round the gardens in an open calash 
with the Duchess, and bore it very well. But when he 
got to the bedroom just mentioned and looked at the door 
by which the Queen ran shrieking with her child to the 
King for protection, he almost fell down with emotion. 
He burst into an immoderate fit of crying and was almost 
convulsed, but nerved himself on a sudden and passed the 
door into his brother's room, and here again he could 
hardly move. Having recovered from this violent feeling 
he walked up to the window I have just mentioned, lifted 
up his hands to heaven and uttered a fervent prayer. It 
seems that this was the last time and place he ever set 
eyes on his lamented family ; having slept that night in the 
palace and hearing the mob shouting in the court, he 
looked out of a side window just at the moment the Queen 
was holding out her child imploring the mercy of the mob. 

We came down (and so did Louis XVIII.) the small 
and private staircase that the devoted family descended 
by when they left their palace to go to be butchered by a 
rascally mob. Well might Voltaire say, "the French are 
engendered between the monkey and the tiger, the playful 
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antics of the former with the subtle ferocity of the latter." 
How far more noble is our own prototype, the Bull. 

We were much pleased with the theatre of Versailles, 
belonging to the palace ; it is by far the most elegant thing 
of the kind I ever saw. When the Court resided here it 
served as a grand ballroom as well as a theatre. The 
gilding and ornamental part, even to the lining of the royal 
seats, the velvets and satins, were as perfect as when Marie 
Antoinette was in all her prosperity. We next saw the 
coach-houses and stables, but as we had seen those of 
the Conde family at Chantilly, no stables can possibly 
excite our admiration henceforth. We then traversed the 
gardens in every direction to see all the fountains and jets 
d'eaux; these, however costly and magnificent in their 
way, are not the most interesting things to me, and as we 
witnessed them playing a few days afterwards at St. Cloud, 
I shall pass them over without further comment. 

The orangery and the orange trees are of the most 
magnificent description, some of them, as well as the 
oleandars and pomegranates, are more than four hundred 
years old. The images and vases are in such stupefying 
abundance that you are in a constant state of confusion, 
for what with valuable antiques, jets d'eaux, fountains, 
orangeries, parterres of beautiful flowers, and grand views 
of the palace itself in different directions, you do not know 
which way to look. It took us, in fact, more than seven 
hours to go over these abodes of royalty, and we could not 
but help observing how far inferior our royal dwellings 
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are to those in France, if we compare St. James's with the 
Tuileries, Windsor with St. Cloud, or Hampton Court with 
Versailles.* 

Windsor, however, is the least that will suffer in the 
comparison, as its castellated form gives it a more venerable 
and princely appearance. But I have since been to 
Hampton Court and carried Versailles in my eye, when 
Hampton Court is very paltry by the side of it. The red 
brick in the first place has such a mean appearance, when 
viewed either close or at a distance ; and Versailles again, 
standing on an elevated plot, has an evident advantage 
over the flat of Hampton Court; in short, the one is the 
light, elegant yet splendid taste of the French, and the 
other the heavy, gloomy production of a Dutchman. And 
yet I am very fond of Hampton Court; I can stand for 
hours by the Gladiator and view the two fronts at the same 
moment with great pleasure, but I wish it had been entirely 
built of stone. What a noble plan it would be if our future 
monarchs would from this time begin facing it over with 
a fine white stone; if it was too much expense to do it 
all at once, let it, as other works of magnificence have been 
done, be executed piece by piece, as materials and 
opportunity may offer. 

After being most heartily fatigued with incessant toil, 
and having stared our eyes out, as well as knocked up our 

* ThiB remark was made prior to the recent alterations and improvements at 
Windsor Castle, which places Windsor in a very superior point of view : " c'est 
une autre affaire a present." • 
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tongues with incessant exclamations of admiration, we 
adjourned to the restaurateur's at the centre of the palace 
to dinner. Whilst dining we noticed an instance of that 
system of espionage which the French police have always 
been famous for, particularly under the fearful dominion 
of Napoleon. A man in black, with one arm, watched us 
perpetually from our coming into the restaurateur's, and 
kept close to our table, eating oysters himself, and calling 
for two or three sorts of wine. He kept his back close 
to my chair, and on looking up suddenly at a large 
pier-glass I observed he was not eating, but had got his 
eye intently fixed on me in a listening attitude. It struck 
me he much resembled the picture of Napoleon, and I 
mentioned this to Mrs. Wm. When he heard Napoleon's 
name mentioned he watched us more narrowly, and when 
he found we had ordered our voiture he called his servant 
and was impatient for his own carriage and drove off 
directly, and for the moment we thought no more of him. 
We paid exorbitantly for our dinner. I went to see 
the great gun factory, and we drove off to the town of 
Sevres to visit the china manufactory, the most splendid 
institution of the kind in the world. On our entrance into 
the show-rooms, how much were we surprised to find our 
one-armed friend in a corner of the first room, and during 
our stay he visited every room, endeavouring to keep as 
close as possible to us. On my making a remark relative 
to the present of this china by Napoleon to Lord Liverpool 
at the Peace of Amiens, he drew up quite close in the hope 
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that we were going to divulge secrets of state; we could 
not make out why he should follow us up so closely, and 
Mrs. Wm. more than once thought he must be a madman 
and had evaded his keeper. However, on getting home 
all was made clear to us by our man Joseph, who asked 
us if we did not observe a man so and so. He said he 
knew who he was, that he was acting the spy on us, and 
that there are always at the public places a portion of them 
to watch foreigners and report their conversation and 
actions. He had heard whilst at dinner that we were going 
to Sevres, and Joseph in the kitchen heard and saw him 
come out and hurry his voiture to go to Sevres, not then 
knowing that Joseph belonged to us. The people of the 
house told Joseph in confidence that he was watching us, 
seeing that we were English, and had he heard anything 
hostile to the Government escape our lips he would have 
followed us to Paris and given due intimation of it to 
the Prefecture, so strictly are strangers even at this moment 
watched at Paris. 

The beautiful articles we saw at Sevres made our 
mouths water, but they are very dear, a little single cup 
and saucer for the mantelpiece not being procurable for 
less than four or five guineas. After all, if the white 
ground is not quite so fine, our Colnebrook Dale 
manufacture is quite as handsome in my eyes. 

From this place, which is sweetly situated, we drove 
towards Paris, and on our entrance, stopped at the Hotel 
des Inv'alides, similar to our Chelsea hospital, only on a 
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grander and more extended scale. We were here rather 
scowled Upon by the old veterans, who sat smoking their 
pipes in the fore-courts, and they rather, we thought, said 
something opprobrious, though we did not attempt to listen 
to it. But this was to be expected, as all the old Vagabonds 
were formerly the brigands and murderers under their 
banditti captain Napoleon. 

We went under the grand dome, which is remarkably 
fine, and here are monuments to the memory of the great 
Turenne, and that first of engineers, Vauban. I cannot 
help relating here an anecdote of Alexander, Emperor of 
Eussia, whilst conducting his operations towards the 
conquest of France. Whilst passing the German frontier 
in the neighbourhood of Coblentz, the Eussian army were 
about to pass a monument erected to the memory of that 
great and gallant soldier Turenne, when Alexander halted 
them, ordered the army to present arms, and then marched 
them) past with their arms reversed, himself uncovered 
as he went by. This little trait shows that our friend 
in the north knows not only how to act the part of a 
gallant soldier, but likewise that of a refined gentleman. 
Bonaparte and his murdering crew under similar circum- 
stances would have destroyed the monument in the 
midst of jeering levities. Is it to come at last to this 
contradiction, that Paris must go to Moscow to be taught 
manners? 

Under this dome were formerly suspended more than 
1,800 flags of different descriptions captured from the 
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enemy, and here was a specimen of "Bony's" policy, that 
the people who had helped to capture them with the 
loss of their limbs might spend the remainder of their 
days in enjoying the gratifying spectacle of their former 
achievements ; but the first thing the Allies did on entering 
Paris was to seize all these proud trophies, and making 
a large fire in the centre of the Hospital, sent them all 
to keep company with their deceased captors — in short, 
they did not leave a single flag unburnt. It was a proud 
thing for old England that prior to this, and when they were 
displayed in all the pomp and pride of national exultation, 
only two British flags were to be seen amongst them; but 
I was spared the mortification of seeing even this. We 
went to see the kitchen, and the tables set out for supper, 
indeed we saw the adjutants and some other officers at 
table. It is well regulated, and like all other French public 
institutions is on a grand and noble foundation. 

As we passed out again to get into our voiture we 
observed some of the crippled gentry grumbling out curses 
at the English, but we would not listen to them, as I fancy 
French people would experience the same treatment in the 
neighbourhood of Chelsea.* 



* We generally observed that the military of all descriptions were much 
more rudely inclined towards us and all the English than any other part of the 
French nation, in many instances giving a loose tongue to their abuse and 
imprecations, and in almost all cases looking at us with the most ineffable 
contempt and scorn, as if we had been a class of beings very far beneath them- 
selves. This treatment came from all classes of the military, from the field- 
marshal to the tambour major. 
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We got home quite tired but most highly gratified with 
our day's excursion; indeed, when I now reflect on what 
we this day had been seeing; when I recollect that it was 
a few weeks only from the time that Napoleon and his 
empress had been in all their glory, and that so soon 
afterwards we should be able to trace them from their very 
beds to their breakfast tables, to their dining-rooms, their 
promenades, their drawing-rooms, and again to bed, and 
that their very beds were hardly cold from having been so 
recently occupied by them; and when I reflect that this 
very time twelve months, how little prospect there was of 
my being with my wife and children, not only in France, 
but even tracing every private movement of the Imperial 
household in their most inmost recesses, I say I am lost 
in amazement at the rapidity of Eevolutionary events, and 
acknowledge the wise and unavoidable destinies of an 
overruling Providence. 

We had intended going this evening to Franconi's 
theatre of horsemanship, as we had promised the children, 
but were much pleased to hear that Franconi was 
exhibiting his wonders to the towns in the country. Miss 
Artaud told me they were not after all equal to Astley's 
equestrian performances in London, so we had no loss, and 
as we intended starting the next day to Vincennes, we 
took the opportunity of retiring soon to rest, after a cool 
supper of fruit and champagne. 
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XIII. 

SATUEDAY, SEPTEMBEE 10th. 

We started immediately after an early breakfast for 
Vincennes, a place I had set my heart on seeing, not only 
from its having been the place where our Henry V. died, 
but more particularly from its having witnessed the foul 
murder of the unfortunate but amiable D'Enghien. 

On our arrival at the fortress, the keep of which is the 
strongest in all France, the sentinel on duty refused to 
admit us. When I sent for the commanding officer and 
showed my passport, he sulkily let us walk over the outer 
drawbridge. We observed here, as always with the 
military, a savage, scornful look that seemed to say, 
"you belong to a nation that we hate, and should like to 
have the orders to cut your throats." They muttered to 
themselves, and we passed on towards the keep. On 
asking some one of the soldiers which was the fosse in 
which the Duke was shot, he asked his comrade in a surly 
tone, who said, "I don't know anything about it," when 
the first replied, "You ought to, for you were present," 
and we walked off. On our man Joseph saying the fosse 
was on the other side of the keep, and as the drawbridge 
being up prevented us getting a view of it from this quarter, 
he said if we went round and could get through the outer 
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works of the castle which were palisaded, we might come 
directly to the spot, for he was completely master of the 
business, his master having at midnight signed the warrant 
for the murder. As we were earnest to see the place, we 
went out of the fortress on the side opposite to where we 
entered, and on passing the outer drawbridge we asked the 
sentinel if he would let us enter again if we went out for a 
few minutes. He said yes; we therefore went through a 
door of the palisades and shortly afterwards came to the 
spot in question, and here we saw the iron window or 
grating in the dungeon or keep from which the Duke and 
platoon of soldiers entered the fosse. We saw the exact 
spot where he stood when he received their fire, and we 
likewise stood on the parapet where the officer on duty 
told the Duke he had better have his eyes bound. The 
Duke replied, "No, never have I injured a living soul, 
much less the man who now orders my death, and as long 
as I can look up to heaven with my eyes, no power shall 
hinder me." They fired, and from that moment must 
Napoleon's fame have ceased. The ground now is elevated 
a few inches where the Duke was buried, without either 
coffin, shroud, or priest. 

We hear it is the intention shortly of the present king 
to have the body taken up and removed to St. Denis. It 
was a foul and inhuman murder, and none but a Corsican, 
an abandoned captain of banditti, could have committed it. 

In this castle were confined Charles and Ferdinand of 
Spain, and Napoleon had renewed all the horrors of the 
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Bastille in this abominable place, I say abominable, from 
the purposes to which it was latterly applied, otherwise I 
think it a delightful chateau. The country is sweetly 
pretty around it and its castellated form and strongly 
fortified appearance give it a very imposing effect. We 
here saw the magazines of cannon and the warren where 
all the cannon were proved at a point-blank target before 
they were sent to Eussia on "Bony V quixotic expedition. 
On coming round again to enter the castle, the sentinel 
refused to let us pass, when it appeared that during our 
absence a fresh one had been placed, and he said we could 
not enter. We were now in a pretty mess, as we were cut 
off from the town and from our voiture, which was left 
on the side we first entered by. However, on spying a 
soldier at a little distance who had witnessed the promise 
of the just relieved sentinel, the fresh one was induced, 
after much grumbling, to let us pass the drawbridge, but 
he did it with so bad a grace that I could not bring myself 
to give the rascal a single sou, particularly as we found 
his regiment had been one of those engaged with Soult 
at Toulouse, and though Lord Wellington hanged the frogs, 
yet perhaps this vagabond's bayonet had cost the life of 
an honest John Bull. Often and often when we saw some 
of these regiments drawn up, I could not but look at their 
swords and bayonets and reflect how much English blood 
had been caused to flow by these bloody engines, and then 
at these moments all the national hatred that I bear against 
these people would rise to the highest pitch, and I am 
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convinced that in the presence of an army in hostile array 
an Englishman's sense of personal danger would entirely 
vanish if it was only from the desire of wreaking his 
national vengeance on their heads. 

We went to look at the wood at Vincennes; and 
then we drove back to Paris and visited the plate-glass 
manufactory; we were much entertained here with this 
process, and in the magazine we saw plates ready finished 
of all sizes. I had the curiosity to measure one plate 
and ascertain the price. It was far from being the largest 
but it served as an example. It was 9 feet 4 inches in 
length by 5 feet and a half in width, the price was 8,000 
francs, which is £333 6s. 8d. English. After seeing the 
whole of the plates, making and ready-made, we drove to 
the Jardin des Plantes once more and to the museum and 
menagerie, spending two hours in a most rational manner 
and seeing what we had hurried over before. We bought 
descriptive books of the whole, and drove off to the 
Gobelins tapestry manufactory, which, as well as the 
plate-glass, is entirely in the hands of the Government, and 
the guides are all attending in the King's royal liveries. 
We walked through the different workrooms, and saw the 
manufacturers employed in the several stages of their work, 
from the beginning to the completion of the piece. Here 
we saw some beautiful specimens of tapestry on modern 
subjects made by order of that Imperial rascal — 
particularly the death of General Dessaix. The original 
picture from which it was taken we afterwards saw at St. 
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Cloud, and Sudlow was the first to recognise it on entering 
the room. Rubens' pictures in the Luxembourg gallery 
of Henry IV. and Mary de Medicis are worked in tapestry 
in a most faithful and brilliant manner; the colours when 
not faded by time are, I think, more brilliant and at the 
same time softer than in the original paintings, but they 
appear to lose their colour more readily in a given time. 
We saw lads just beginning to learn the process, and by 
this means saw the whole arcana of the work. The crowd 
here was very great, but the fine lace-covered guide singled 
me out in his descriptive harangue, and always when he 
spoke styled me "Mi Lor," as did most of the guides at 
the public places, particularly if they saw my voiture 
and valet in attendance, for it was a very handsome 
gentlemanlike thing for Paris. We came home to a late 
dinner, and this day I treated my party with a dish of 
fricassied frogs, not having told them anything about it. 
I was helping some into a plate when Miss Joney spied 
their little feet and screamed out, "they are frogs, they 
are frogs," and up she jumped from the table; none of 
the party but myself would touch them and I was forced to 
take some eau de vie to keep them down ; however, I was 
determined to taste them that I might hereafter say I had 
eaten them. They are very like fricassied chicken, but 
none of the French dishes, either at Paris, Amiens, Calais, 
or Eouen, are so high in flavour as our English-made 
dishes ; that is, their gravy is not good in the first place, 
and, excepting the sour sorrel they put into their dishes, 
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there is no flavour but what is very insipid. This day I had 
a rich treat in wine, as through Perrigaux I found some 
of the burgundy and champagne of Bonaparte's own 
private cellar. He drank no wine but what was sealed 
with his own seal, and the bottles marked with the Imperial 
eagle stamped on each, and wherever he dined this wine 
was carried for him. It was always thought to be one 
amongst his many precautions to avoid poison, for he well 
knew how richly he deserved it. I drank a bottle of wine 
this day at least without any unpleasant effect, indeed the 
French wines in general are of so thin a nature that an 
Englishman finds a difficulty in making himself drunk 
without the aid of their beautiful brandy. If I was to 
reside long in France I think I could not refrain from 
drinking their brandy, as there is such a rich luxurious 
softness in it, so unlike our fiery severe imitation that it 
bears not the slightest resemblance. I paid for this wine 
not more than six francs per bottle, though it was the finest 
and daintiest that France could produce. Their wines are 
not calculated for long keeping, and the poorer sorts, if 
not drunk at an early period, would soon get so austere as 
to produce colic and other alimentary evils. 

This evening we amused ourselves by getting into our 
voiture and driving through the principal streets to see 
them when lighted up at night, and after driving for an 
hour or so we got out to promenade in the Palais Eoyal, 
which is in all its glory at this time of the evening. After 
taking two or three turns and finding the crowd exceedingly 
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disagreeable, and the company not very select, we deemed 
it prudent to get away as soon as we could. Indeed — here 
let me make the remark — it is the only place in all 
Paris where I think modest women should not go ; for here 
is a kind of concentration of everything that is abandoned, 
and as these sort of people by a common consent confine 
themselves to this quarter, I think it fair that their abodes 
should not be encroached on by their more fortunate and 
virtuous sex, unless they like to run the risk of getting their 
eyes and ears most grossly offended. 

We got home again as fast as we could, and having 
spent another day of delightful and entertaining fag, we 
went to bed to recruit for the long day's service of the 
morrow. 
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XIV. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th. 

This being Sunday, after breakfast we attended high 
mass at St. Dominique, one of the handsomest churches in 
Paris, and heard it performed in a very grand and imposing 
manner. The organ here is one of the largest and loudest 
I ever heard, it roars like thunder. As soon as mass was 
over we walked in the gardens of the Tuileries, and saw 
the King and Court pass along the gallery to chapel. We 
came home, after traversing the whole length of the 
gardens, to an early dinner, in order that we might go to 
the graces in the Champ de Mars, which are only held 
annually there in honour of St. Cloud, whose anniversary 
was a few days past. This festival, as well as the grand 
fete of St. Cloud at the palace and gardens of St. Cloud, 
are always held the next Sunday following the day of the 
month on which the festival falls. On driving to the races 
the crowd was so great that we could hardly get a view, 
but what little we did see only made us less curious to see 
more, as after our Ascot and Epsom in point of racing they 
are very puerile, but the immense number of people, the 
prodigious assemblage of soldiers in uniform made one of 
the superbest spectacles I ever saw. The race was soon 
over, and the immense multitude, in conjunction with 
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ourselves, set off immediately afterwards to the grand f§te 
of St. Cloud, and to such an extent did the train of voitures 
last that all the way from the Champ de Mars to the palace 
of St. Cloud, a distance of more than five miles, there was 
but one continual line, the dust being great and the heat 
of the sun so vertical that we suffered much in this drive 
from the slowness with which we proceeded. It is, 
however, a very pretty drive, and the Seine is in view 
almost the whole way. As we went along we saw several 
thousand infantry and cavalry being reviewed by Marmont, 
Soult, Ney, Suchet, the Dukes de Berri and d'Angouleme. 
They fired with great exactness, and whilst looking at their 
harmless discharges I could not but reflect how different 
we should have felt a few months sooner, to be thus 
placed directly opposite the repeated discharges of several 
thousand French muskets ; but, thank God, here we stood 
in perfect security, in the very heart of our great enemy's 
country. 

We at length reached St. Cloud, and we immediately 
went to view the palace, which was latterly Napoleon's 
principal place of residence. It is a sweetly retired spot, 
and the rooms are exactly left as when he last was in them ; 
the furniture here is of the most elegant as well as costly 
description ; the collection of paintings is a selection of all 
the bijoux of those of Paris at the Louvre, and the grand 
gallery or saloon is beautiful beyond description. As I 
have descriptive accounts of this palace and gardens, it is 
needless giving a written and imperfect sketch of their. 
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curiosities, but I would advise every Englishman to make 
a point, when in Paris, of visiting so rare and interesting a 
place. After viewing the internal beauties we promenaded 
the grounds, which are very extensive; and in doing this 
amidst the thousands of visitants we met with some that we 
knew, amongst the rest, Sergeant Best, Mrs. Best, and 
their son and daughter (just married), likewise Ealph 
Smith, and Mr. Wheeler. The crowd was so immense 
that we hardly knew how to get along, yet the greatest 
order and harmony prevailed. We hired chairs at two 
sous each to sit on and view the grand cascades and 
water- works when they were set agoing; and we saw the 
peasants dancing to innumerable bands of music, and were 
entertained by the village lasses distinguishing themselves 
as belonging to individual parishes or arrondissements, by 
the colour of their aprons, some villages having white, 
some black, some green, some blue, and others red, 
and the number of military present and those coloured 
hosts of aprons gave it a most animated and delightfully 
gay appearance. We here observed that the common 
rustics dance uncommonly well, and with an ease and 
elegant spirit that is far superior to anything of the kind in 
this country, even in higher life; in fact they appear a 
nation of dancing-masters, for the dirty little ragged kennel 
raker of the streets of Paris will congee and caper, and 
rigadoon his little limbs into fine attitudes. I watched 
them closely and saw nothing like levity in the conduct of 
the males, who joined in these promiscuous dances. In 
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England, the bumpkin must be drunk or excessively 
amorous before lie could be persuaded into a cotillion in 
the open air. They appeared very happy, and not the 
slightest rudeness was shown in any quarter. They have 
a number of little detonating and other sorts of crackers, 
with which they made each other jump on the explosion, 
but though there were booths filled with every sort of 
food, both eating and drinking, from the finest sort of 
Tokay to the humble cider, yet I did not see one single 
individual intoxicated. The numerous attending military 
likewise kept everything in a complete system of sub- 
ordination, even not permitting you to walk out at the 
same gate you came in at to prevent any crowd or rush 
at the avenues of entrance. All this again is enforced at 
the point of the bayonet, and would go mightily against 
John Bull's ideas of freedom, though I must say our 
constables and police officers take much more on 
themselves, and are not so temperate in the maintenance 
of the peace as these gendarmes and National Guards. It 
was calculated that there were more than a million of 
people present, and I can readily believe it, for not only 
all Paris, but the country round for twenty miles vomited 
forth its curious inhabitants for the celebration of this 
grand fete, as on this day only are the water- works 
permitted to play and the attraction in consequence reaches 
to a considerable distance'. Not having a penchant for 
water-works and having seen those natural beauties in 
Scotland, the falls of the Clyde at Lanark, I could not say 
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I experienced much gratification in the sight, but as we 
were congratulated by all the French we met with on our 
good fortune in being there on such a memorable occasion, 
we told ourselves we must think it very fine and grand, 
and we must be entertained. But when Sergeant Best 
witnessed the surrounding mob, a great part of whom were 
following Mrs. Wm. and Miss Joney, staring at their 
bonnets, he could not help shrugging his shoulders and 
saying, " I don't care how soon I get out of this nation of 
infidels and scoundrels, who don't possess a particle of 
religion." The waters began playing, and the whole 
crowd were hushed in a moment. 

We enjoyed a pleasant hour or two with Smith and 
Wheeler in agreeable comments on the crowd, who were 
unceasing in their observations on Mrs. Wm.'s dress, and 
on our valet Joseph having on his arm two scarlet cloaks 
in case it should be cold. They seemed, like Marchand 
in the sea, to be much attracted by the red cloth, and a 
mob followed us wherever we went, saying, " Voila les 
Anglais," "voila les etrangers," "voila le chapeau, le 
manteau," etc., but nothing like insult or rudeness was 
expressed in word or action. 

After seeing all that was to be seen of this fair before 
the night set in — for, comparatively, we were told that 
midnight was the time for it in all its glory — we purchased 
some of the denotating papers and took our leave of this 
gay and fascinating scene. I really think the French are 
a people more calculated for these kind of innocent 
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amusements than their insular brethren, as it is observable 
that the common working artizan has more naivete, and 
more, more, more small talk (that is the right phrase) than 
we have ; and small talk is the life and soul, indeed the very 
essence, of a rural fair. But all this going on of a Sunday 
does not sit well on John Bull's shoulders; he grumbles and 
wishes it was any other day, and if it was any other day 
he would be just as much out of his element as on the 
Sunday. John is too sterling for this trivial will-o'-the- 
wisp kind of entertainment; but then, au contraire, John 
would get drunk, John would be rude to the pretty 
villagers, and lastly, John would after a broil get into the 
round-house. 

Wheeler and Smith told us the next day that, though 
they stayed the best part of the night, there were no riotous 
proceedings, no drunkenness, and though there were plenty 
of assignations in the retired part of the grounds of an 
amorous description, yet all these even were managed with 
great caution and decorum. For miles together the way 
was lined with booths and stalls of the most beautiful toys, 
fruits, confectionery, and all those sorts of articles usually 
sold at fairs. 

On getting into our voiture which was waiting on the 
other side of the Pont de St. Cloud, as no carriages were 
permitted to enter the town, we returned to Paris by the 
way of the Bois de Boulogne, and having reached the end 
were about going out at one of the barriers, when the 
sentinel ordered the coachman not to pass, as though no 
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other carriage was in sight, his orders were to let carriages 
enter but not return by that barrier. So we had to retrace 
the wood to the opposite side, which our coachman did 
without the slightest murmur, though it made six or eight 
miles difference to him, so strictly is the police obeyed. In 
England under similar circumstances our coachman would 
have whipped his horses, damned the guard, and dashed 
through the open barrier, leaving it to the sentinel on duty 
to have him brought back if he could. We were not 
sorry for this interruption, as by this means we traversed 
the whole of the Bois de Boulogne, which is excessively 
pretty in a summer evening ; and here we saw under clumps 
of trees several affectionate adjournments of lovers from 
the gardens of St. Cloud, which were too much exposed at 
this early hour for their amorous dalliance. 

We entered Paris before ten at night, through the 
Champs Elysees, which on a fine evening form delightful 
walks without going so far as the Bois de Boulogne. We 
got home much gratified at having it in our power to say 
at a future period that we had seen the grand water-works 
of St. Cloud all in motion, which is only done once a year, 
or on some national occasion of the greatest magnitude; 
and again, having been in all the rooms, private as well as 
public, so recently inhabited by that odd compound of 
greatness and littleness, of magnanimity and meanness, 
Napoleon the Tyrant ! ! ! We then went to bed. 
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XV. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 

We had some idea this day of going into the country 
as far as Meaux, a distance of more than forty miles from 
Paris, but we learned from a gentleman just come from that 
quarter that after our trouble and expense there was so 
little gratification and so little to be seen that we abandoned 
it entirely, especially as our time and cash began to run 
short, and we had still several things left unseen in 
Paris and its immediate environs. Having witnessed at 
Montmartre so much of the remains of the late tremendous 
conflicts, and knowing that on our way to Dieppe we should 
pass several spots where the Allies had been engaged, we 
unanimously agreed to give up so needless a waste of 
money and time. We therefore this day agreed to foot it 
all day in Paris and see as much of the city as we could. 
We therefore went a shopping and bought what little 
presents we wished to bring home. Went to Galignani's 
in the Rue Vivienne, ordered the military costume of 
France, and traversed a great part of Paris in that quarter, 
getting some fruit and ices on our way. After being out 
the whole day on our legs we got home to a five o'clock 
dinner; and Sudlow and myself went in the evening to 
promenade in the Palais Royal and see it in all its glory. 
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We walked round and round till we were nearly tired with 
the beautiful display of jewellery, clocks, watches, toys, 
confectionery, liqueurs, indeed of everything natural and 
artificial to gratify any and all the senses. We then went 
up into the billiard rooms, where assembled the greatest 
set of vagabonds under the sun, from the prince to the 
dustman, but to the credit of the restored Bourbons they 
are not addicted (publicly at least) to this vice. From the 
billiard tables we went into inner apartments, where every 
species of gaming was going forward, such as cards, dice, 
chess, backgammon, and particularly simple domino. The 
ferocious looks of these agitated gentry, and the infernal 
smell of their smoking, soon made Sudlow and me decamp ; 
indeed the rooms were so generally filled with the fumes 
of tobacco that I could not stay in them long without a 
violent cough; so after giving him (Sudlow) a disgust to 
such vicious proceedings we came home and went to bed. 
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XVI. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th. 

This morning early after breakfast we designed to finish 
our shopping concerns, and foot it all day as before for 
the sake of seeing more of the city and manners of the 
Parisians. We, therefore, after promenading some time, 
came to the gardens of the Tuileries, examined the 
Venetian bronze horses, and again visiting the Louvre we 
took a farewell of the abode of the Venus and Apollo. 
Wishing once more to see the King, we went into the 
Chapel Royal to spend an hour at mass, and as it was very 
hot and dusty, the coolness of this place refreshed us so as 
to break the fatigue such sultry weather occasions . Here we 
witnessed the same ceremony as before in announcing the 
approach of " Le Roi," which was roared out by the Grand 
Chamberlain louder than ever, and poor Louis waddled 
in and went through his usual salutations. Talking of 
waddling puts me in mind of a caricature that made its 
appearance just before we left Paris. It consisted of a 
fine view of the palace of the Tuileries, and as a large flight 
of eagles were making their escape from the windows of 
the building, a flock of geese are waddling into the court 
to make their entree with a fine old waddling stubble gander 
at their head in the form of Louis XVIII. The Duchess 
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was very earnest at prayer as usual, and has very much 
the air of a recluse. There is so great a degree of wretched 
dejection in the manner of this Princess that, did we 
not make great allowances for the horrors she has gone 
through, and which must be greatly in her recollection just 
on her return to the site of their perpetration, we should 
set her down as a religious and gloomy bigot. However, 
there are several estimable traits in her character that show 
her mind not to be entirely warped, for, odd as it may 
seem, an overwhelming share of religious enthusiasm 
renders the mind equally as unforgiving and ferocious as 
a total want of this most desirable blessing in a state of 
moderation. The priests of the different orders are once 
more pricking up their ears, and under their great and 
Eoyal leader think they may once more rule the roast in 
a land where for the last twenty years they have been held, 
and very properly too, at arm's length. We received the 
same civilities this day in the Eoyal chapel that we did the 
last time; the children and Mrs. Wm. were placed in front 
seats, and a point made to show us everything that needed 
explanation. Indeed we were completely en deshabille, 
and I feared that we should not be let in at the great door 
of the chapel, as we saw vast numbers of elegantly dressed 
French people refused admission, because some had not 
tickets, and some were not dressed enough, and a great 
many men because they had pantaloons on. When I 
reflected on being dressed in gaiters and riding-breeches, 
I could hardly expect that I should be permitted to enter 
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the courtly train, and without anything else to recommend 
me but that I was an Englishman. Immediately, however, 
on my presenting myself, the Gardes du Corps fell back, 
and made way for us all to pass without either asking for 
our tickets, passport, or even looking at our dress ; and this 
same facility pervaded all the public institutions for the 
introduction of the English. 

From the chapel we went to Galignani's in the Eue 
Vivienne to read the papers, and though we had a paper 
almost every day from the cafe at our own hotel, yet here 
we saw one published in English called, The Spirit of the 
English Journals. 

We bought some more prints to bring to Kingston, and 
walked a good deal about and went to Perrigaux's to get 
some guineas changed into napoleons to pay my bills. 
Perrigaux gave me twenty-six francs and four sous for 
every guinea, which proves that guineas are the best 
articles of money to take abroad, because with paper or 
letters of credit you lose so much by the course of 
exchange, whereas in gold you are a gainer of about 
eightpence by each guinea. We then went into the Cafe 
du Foy and had some ices, which were delicious, and after 
a fagging walk home got a famous good dinner, and in 
the evening Sudlow and I set off again to the Palais Eoyal, 
where in the morning we had walked with Smith and 
Wheeler, who, like ourselves, were buying a few articles 
to take to old England as presents to relatives. Sudlow 
and I cheapened some prawns and a lobster for supper, 
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and after sniffing after snuff-boxes and watches — a very 
nice one of which I had a few days before bought for 
Sudlow for thirty-six francs — at ten o'clock we crawled 
home both as tired as possible. Here it was that Sudlow 
got hold of a cold and cough that lasted him all the way 
home, very much to the inconvenience of himself and his 
friends, for during the whole night he would do nothing 
but cough. We enjoyed our lobster and prawns, but 
wanted a good draught of beer. I had once before tried 
what they call "bonne double biere a l'anglaise," but 
such infernal stuff I could not touch; it resembled treacle 
and water made sour by standing and some tincture of 
quassia put in. However, we made shift to remedy this 
deficiency with some beautiful champagne, but such is the 
contradictory and discontented nature of the human mind, 
that we would have at that moment given up all our 
champagne and burgundy too for some good home-brewed 
ale or brown-stout. Having eaten a great many prawns 
and finding them difficult of digestion, I was under the 
necessity of having recourse to some fine eau-de-vie, or 
in other words delicious brandy, as a medicine, and I 
think it is much to the credit of the French people 
that they are so particularly sober, when they can so 
easily obtain such fascinating and cheap ingredients for 
intoxication. 

Our French cat of the Angora breed was so delighted 
with the skin of the prawns that he jumped up on the table 
and broke one of the traiteur's plates. We then adjourned 
to bed. 
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XVII. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 14th. 

This being the last day we should have to spend in 
Paris, I thought it incumbent on me to write a long lettetf 
to Kingston announcing our intention of leaving this gay 
metropolis on the morrow, and for this purpose I got up 
very early, in order that I might lose no time. Having 
finished this job and breakfasted, we set off to visit the 
gardens of Tivoli, which, as the evenings were now setting 
in cold, could be enjoyed only in the morning. The 
gardens are laid out in a very pretty style, but the chief 
part of the amusements at this place consists of the grandest 
display of fireworks, concerts of all descriptions, dancing 
in all its varieties, and coffee, ices, lemonades, and 
refreshments of the most elegant description. The borders 
are full of China asters, which were here, as well as at St. 
Cloud, Versailles, and the Tuileries, the principal feature 
in the flower gardens. The gardens, indeed, generally 
in France, are laid out with too much regularity in 
parterres of flowers to please the English eye ; they have 
no idea of what forms our principal delight — the shrubbery 
composed of evergreens. This species of plant, as the 
laurel, the fir, the yew, and the holly, or the Portuguese 
laurel, are hardly ever seen in France, much less in the 
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public gardens, where hardly any tree is permitted to 
grow but the oleander, the pomegranate, and the orange. 
After spending some time in these gardens of Tivoli, we 
returned by the Eue St. Denis, after calling for the last 
time to take leave of Monsieur Perrigaux, where, in the 
English Bureau which is managed by Mr. Phillips, an 
Englishman, you may always meet a number of your 
countrymen, and where you likewise meet with the greatest 
politeness and attention. Indeed, the way I would 
recommend to all English going to Paris is to pay a certain 
sum of money into a banker's in town, which they make 
payable at seven days at Perrigaux's, and you receive your 
money in napoleons, losing only the difference of the 
exchange which may exist at the time you draw. We found 
now that it was well we determined to start from Paris the 
next day, as when all my drafts were answered we should 
not have a great deal more than would bring us home to 
Kingston. I had made my calculations so accurately 
that my whole expenses during the journey came to within 
four pounds of my estimate. The fact that this was four 
pounds under my estimate instead of over was owing to 
the passage to Dover being so much cheaper than I 
expected. Otherwise I believe there would not have been 
five shillings difference between the estimate and reality, 
for I had put down every day's expense, and it came as 
nearly as possible to a tally. 

On leaving the Rue Mont Blanc and crossing a street 
at the back of the Tuileries, we met Sergeant and Mrs. 
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Best and had a long chat with them. They wished us to 
meet Mrs. Siddons, who was going that day to dine with 
them, and go all together to the theatre in the evening. 
Mrs. Siddons' carriage drove by at the moment we were 
talking. I should have liked this much, but as we were to 
start very early in the morning and as I had my bills to 
pay, my trunks to pack, and to arrange a vehicle for the 
journey, I was under the necessity of declining the offer. 
I afterwards went in search of good— that is, faithful — 
portraits and the best likenesses of Talleyrand, Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII. and all the Bourbons, which I succeeded in 
obtaining at last. As for Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, 
I found that there was but one genuine portrait of him 
extant, and this he kept in his own possession, not 
permitting it to be sold, but only sending it as a present to 
his intimate friends. Thereon I set my valet to work, 
who, by means of his true French intriguing powers, soon 
procured me a copy through the maitre d' hotel of the 
Prince, who, by the by — and I forgot to mention it before 
— lived next door to us. His bedroom directly fronted 
our bedroom, so that when he came out to walk on the 
balcony into which his room opened, and which was 
ornamented with fine exotics, we could see every feature 
of his subtle countenance. Only the day before, which 
was the day he was to set off from Paris to join the Grand 
Congress at Vienna, he was out on the balcony for more 
than an hour in a robe-de-chambre, and holding a 
manuscript in his hand. He walked up and down in 
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earnest endeavours to get by heart the subject of his 
writing, making use of the most vehement action, and we 
concluded at the time that it was his opening speech at 
the ensuing congress. 

It was in this hotel of Talleyrand's that the Emperor 
Alexander resided during his memorable stay in Paris, not 
choosing to insult the majesty of France by a forcible 
seizure of the royal palace of the Tuileries. How different 
this conduct from the rude and plundering conduct of 
Napoleon under similar circumstances, who, on entering 
his enemy's capital, not only rushed with a bandit's ferocity 
to the palace of its sovereign, but packed up every treasure 
and curiosity to send off to his depot of infamous rapine. 

We likewise saw the Marquis of Buckingham this 
morning, who had a superb hotel in the Eue Mont Blanc. 
We next proceeded to the Palais Eoyal to cheapen snuff- 
boxes and watches. A gold repeater striking Mrs. Wm.'s 
fancy, I bargained for it, and agreed to fetch it away in the 
evening if the remnant of my finances would admit of it 
after paying all my bills. We got some fruit and 
refreshment and came home to dinner, which being done, 
and having all my bills up I began paying them, but was 
much surprised at the ingenuity with which this imposing 
people endeavoured to get the money out of my pocket. 
In short, after paying all their fair and legal demands, 
there were so many little attendances and other calls upon 
my purse from monsieur le gargon, from the traiteur, from 
the same of the coffee-house, from porters, from floor- 
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sweepers, cleaners, laundresses, bed-makers, and half a 
hundred others, that at last I was fairly under the necessity 
of saying they were all damned rascals and I would not 
give a farthing more. I paid my valet Joseph liberally, 
as we found him faithful, civil, and uncommonly attentive, 
and constantly showing an eagerness to add to our 
entertainment and amusement, and in many instances he 
saved us money by standing in the way between rascally 
French imposition and English liberality. He felt very 
sorry when he learnt that we left on the morrow; indeed, 
he had a very good place of it. As we were so short a 
time in Paris we lived in a more expensive way than we 
should have done had our stay been longer, and the 
consequence was that more than half of the French dishes 
were taken more out of curiosity than the real want of 
them, the result of which was that Joseph came in for a 
large portion of them, which he could not have done in a 
French family, who only have in from the traiteur just as 
much as they will consume. After having paid everything 
I owed in the French metropolis and got all my receipts, 
and my trunks packed, and having agreed with Monsieur 
Vivin, loueur des voitures, to furnish me with a berlin and 
a pair of horses to take us all the way from Paris to Dieppe 
by way of Eouen, either in three or five days, at my option, 
I set off for the last time to take my leave of the Palais 
Eoyal. I walked to the gardens of the Tuileries, went to 
the temple where poor Louis XVI. was confined, saw the 
Bic&tre, and Conciergerie, and examined minutely the 
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alto-relievos on the sides of the triumphal arch in the 
Place du Carrousel, on which the four bronze horses are 
placed that were captured at Venice. I passed on to the 
Palais Eoyal, paid for the gold repeater, bought another 
snuff-box, and some snuff of different sorts ; went into the 
Cafe des Milles Colonnes, and saw the dressed out idol 
of a laitiere, almost worshipped by the French. She acts 
here in the capacity of a barmaid, and having formerly had 
a handsome face, has been made so completely an ass 
by flattery and adulation that now she appears in her 
ridiculous bedizened garnitures a perfect madwoman. She 
is ornamented with a profusion of diamonds and other 
jewels, the most costly of which are reputed as the 
presents of the illustrious monarchs so lately resident in 
Paris, and who so far joined in the general spirit of 
admiration as to pay her visits and make her presents on 
the score of her beauty, which was all lost on me. In 
fact I thought her disgusting, as I do any animal that from 
excessive corpulency becomes an object of disease. 

I cannot but say that on leaving this gay scene I felt 
something approaching sorrow, for though I did not enter 
into the dissipated schemes that were everywhere going 
on around me, yet the brilliant fascinating splendour 
becomes so dazzling to the mind that we cannot stand by 
and see what is passing without undergoing a great deal 
of delight, however cheap we may hold the actors. I got 
home as soon as possible to supper, packed up and corded 
my last trunk, and went to get as much rest as a very early 
rising would permit. 



Ill 

Expenses of tea and coffee, breakfast, etc., from our 
arrival in Paris till we quitted it, at the Cafe of Monsieur 
Duclos : — 



Francs.* 



Sept. 3 


Tea and bread and butter in 






evening 




4 


Sept. 4 


Breakfast for four, tea and bread 






and butter 




7 




Coffee in the 


evening for two... 


25 


Sept. 5 


Breakfast 




7 


Sept. 6 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 7 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 8 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 9 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 10 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 11 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 12 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 13 


Do. 




75 


Sept. 14 


Do. 




7 


Sept. 15 


Do. 




7 






Total 


91 = £3 15 10 



N.B. — The above includes all our breakfasting, and tea expenses in 
Paris from the coffee-house. 

Miss Artaud got us half a pound of fine green tea at 20 francs per 
pound = 8s. 4d. 



* The expenses are in francs, half francs and sous, not in centimes as at 
present. 
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Our traiteur's bill during our stay in Paris, for dinners 
and suppers, including some little wine — the rest I had 
from Geneseaux : — 



Sept. 



Sept. 



Sept. 



Sept. 





Francs. 


3 : Mutton cutlets ... 


.. 3 


Two fat pullets roasted... 


.. 8 


One dish, of cauliflower 


.. 2 


Tartlets (gateaux) 


.. 212 


Bread 


.. 012 


Peaches 


.. 1- 4 


One bottle of malaga ... 


.. 5" 


Furniture for the table ... 


.. 1- 


4 : Potages, or soup 


.. 110 


Roast beef 


.. 4- 


Two partridges roasted and 


larded 


.. 4- 


French beans, green 


.. 2- 


Peachesi 


.. I' 4 


One bottle of malaga ... 


.. 5- 


Bread 


.. 012 


Furniture for the table... 


.. 1- 


Total 


.. 42- 1 = 




Francs. 


5 : A turkey polt roasted ... 


.. 6' 


Cauliflower 


.. 2- 


Potatoes a la maitre d'hotel . 


.. 2- 


Bread 


.. 012 


Furniture for table 


.. r 


A roast fowl at night (supper) . 


.. 4- 


6 : Fricasse chicken 


.. 5- 


Cutlets 


.. 3- 


Cauliflowers with white sauce . 


.. 2- 


Potatoes a la maitre d'hotel . 


.. 2- 



d. 



£1 15 



£ s. d. 
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One bottle of hermitage. . . 
Bread 

Furniture for table 
Sept. 7 : Dish of cutlets ... 

Two soles fried with herbs 

Two quails larded and roasted 

Cauliflower 

Potatoes a la maitre d'h6tel 

One bottle of hermitage. . . 

Bread 

Linen, etc., for table ... 

Two pigeons larded for supper 

Total . ; . 



Sept. 8 : Dish of veal cutlets 

Salmon with white sauce 

Three roast partridges . . . 

French beans, green 

Potatoes a la maitre d' hotel 

Bread 

One bottle of hermitage. . . 

Table linen 

Little tartlets ... 

Soup for four "potages " 

A fricandeau of veal ... 

A dish of fricassied frogs 

Two roast fowls larded . . . 

Potatoes a la maitre d'h6tel 

Cauliflower, sauce blanche 

Bread 

Table linen 

One bottle of malaga ... 

Total 



Sept. 
Sept. 



9: 
10: 



Francs. 


£ B. d. 


... 5' 




... 0-12 




... l- 




... 5- 




... 4' 




... 6- 




... 2- 




... 2- 




... 5- 




... 012 




... r 




... 4- 




... 6316 = 


£2 13 


Francs. 


£ b. d. 


... 4- 




... 8- 




... 9- 




... 2' 




... 2- 




... 012 




... 5- 




... r 




... 110 




... 2" 




... 4" 




... 6- 




... 8- 




... 2- 




... 2- 




... 012 




... r 




... 5" 




... 6314 = 


£2 13 
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Francs. 



s. d. 



Sept. 11 : Macaroni 

Mutton outlets ... 

Four partridges roasted 
larded 

Cauliflowers, sauce blanche 

Bread 

Table furniture ... 

Salad at night ... 
Sept. 12 : Fricandeau of veal in sorrel 

An omelette 

Cauliflowers, sauce blanche 

A tart de confiture 

One bottle of malaga ... 

Bread 

Table furniture ... 

Total 



... 5- 





... 5- 





and 




... 12- 





... 2" 





... o- 


12 


... r 





... r 





... 4' 





... 2" 





... 2- 





... 2' 


10 


... 5- 





... o- 


12 


... r 





AQ- 


i/i 



.. 4314= £1 16 6 



Sept. 13: Mutton cutlets ... 

Fillets of soles au gratin 

Des petits pois ... 

Pommes de terre au naturelle 

Pear fritters 

Bread 

Furniture for the table . . . 
Sept. 14 : Soup, potages 

Three roasted partridges 

Cauliflowers, sauce blanche 

Une tourte des prunes ... 

One bottle of malaga ... 

Bread 

Fricandeau of veal 

Total 



Franca. 
5- 

4- 
2-10 

r o 

3- 
012 

r o 

2" 

9- 

2- 

3" 

5- 
012 

6- 



s. d. 



... 4414= £1 17 
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Expenses of our voiture in Paris, including horses and 
coachman : — 

Francs. 

120 

10 



£ a. d. 



Voiture 

Present to coachman 



Total 



130= £5 8 4 



Valet Joseph's wages at five francs a day, including every 
expense : — ■ 

Wages 
Present 

Total 



Cleaning calash 

Fee to porter on leaving ... 

Fee to porter's wife 

Fee to Count Vaudreuil's English lad 

Man for cleaning rooms ... 

Total 



Francs. 


£ 


a. 


d. 


65 








10 


£3 


2 




75 = 


6 


Francs. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


5 








5 








5 








2 








3 








20 = 


£0 


16 


8 



Monsieur Artaud's account for lodgings in the Hotel de Castellane, 
Rue Grenelle 67, Faubourg St. Germain, an coin de celle du Bao: — 

Francs. £ a. d. 
Two weeks' lodgings ... ... ... 144 

Six wax candles ... ... ... ... 4'10 

Letters per post ... ... ... ... 1* 8 



Total 

Laundress's bill at Paris : — 
Washing 



14918= £6 5 



Francs. £ a. d. 
18= £0 15 
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Expenses of Joseph's bills for paying nacres, fees at 
the museums, and a variety of little articles : — 



Francs. 
The first of Joseph's accounts is lost, but 

the amount is . . . ... ... ... 36' 



Paid for the French, comedy 

Pour le fiacre 

Pour passer le pont 

Bread 

Cabinet of anatomy 

Half a pound of tea 

Total 



£ a. d. 



1910 

2' 2 
5 
2 

no 
io- o 

6912= £2 18 





Francs 


Phantasmagoria 


... 15- 


Plate of ham 


... T16 


Pour le passeport a, la Prefecture . . . 


15 


Pour un melon 


... 4- 


Grapes 


... 2- 


A letter 


... r o 


Pour monsieur le chat 


... io- 



Total 



3412= £19 



Francs. 
Paid for the French Opera seven francs 
and a half each, the two children 
counted as one ... ... ... 22'10 

Fees for seeing the Luxembourg ... ... 3'10 

Price of a book of explanation ... ... 15 



£ s. d. 



Total 



... 2615= £12 
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Paid as fees at the Garden at Versailles 

Le Grand Trianon ... 

Madame's parasol ... 

Le Petit Trianon ... 

English gardens at same 

Seeing the Chateau 

Passport at Benevento's office 

Passing and repassing the Pont 

Two books of the museum and menagerie 

of the Jardin des Plantes 
Fee to the gardener 
A ring for Mademoiselle 
Seeing the Gobelins 
Peaches and pears 
For food for le petit chat 

Total 



Francs 


. 1-10 


. 310 


10 


2- 


1- 


10 


. io- 


20 


7' 


. 1- 


15 


2- 


612 


3 



£ a. A. 



3710= £1 11 6 



Francs. 



Paid at St. Cloud, chairs ... 
For the detonating petards 
For the horses and coach ... 
A bottle of wine (hermitage) 
Peaches and grapes 
A box of wicks 
Pour le petit chat ... 
Pour faire ouvrir la porte . . . 

Total 





.. 1 


5 




.. r 


8 




.. 2 


15 




.. 6- 







.. 5 


12 
8 
2 

10 


.. 18 
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XVIII. 

THUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 15th. 

We got up this morning soon after four o'clock in 
order that we might start soon on our journey homeward ; 
we had several things to pack and arrange, particularly 
what we intended to smuggle, in order that they might be 
at hand on our arrival on British ground, as we found our 
persons only were exempt from a strict scrutiny. Having 
got our breakfast, and finding the berlin in the court of our 
hotel,' I was going out of the room to give some last order 
to my valet Joseph, when I saw the English lad-servant 
belonging to the Count Vaudreuil standing at the door of 
our anteroom. On asking him what he came for, he told 
me in the most artless manner that he was sorry we were 
going to leave the hotel, and he came to see if he could 
be of any service to us. I had written a letter the day 
before to Kingston, so I gave it him to present to the 
Countess, his mistress, for the Duke of Wellington's 
courier and on my giving him three francs I could hardly 
make the poor lad take them. He said he should be so 
sorry when his countrymen left the place, as he could not 
speak a word of French. I gave him some friendly advice, 
particularly that it would be very valuable for him to learn 
the French language fluently, as an English servant who 
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could speak French well was sure to get a good place 
anywhere. He still hung about us, and when we came 
down Miss Artaud was there ready to bid us adieu. It 
took but a short time to fasten our luggage on the top of 
the berlin, and just as we were in the act of driving off 
our little countryman put his little clean face into the 
carriage to bid us a good journey with all his soul. I 
could not abstain from shaking hands with him, which 
seemed to give him much pleasure ; at the moment I caught 
a glance of poor Joseph's face, apparently much vexed 
that I had not shown him the same mark of parting 
friendship. When I immediately put out my hand to 
him he seemed much gratified, for his countenance 
brightened up, and he gave me such a confounded grip 
that I almost repented having been so profuse in my 
farewells. We drove off, and as we passed through the 
streets of Paris we kept the windows down, in order to see 
the last of this gay city. On passing the Louvre and the 
Tuileries we strained our eyes to take a long and last 
farewell of the Venetian horses at the entrance, and even 
looked out at the peep-hole behind to keep these valuable 
remains of antiquity as long as possible in our view. 
However, on turning an abrupt corner we lost sight of 
Louvre, Tuileries, Venetian horses and all, perhaps for 
ever, and as we noticed the probability, we all of us 
expressed a degree of regret. There is little to be wondered 
at in this feeling, for we had experienced so great a degree 
of pleasure in seeing these places that they began to form a 
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component and pleasing part of our intellectual associations. 
We soon came in sight of Montmartre, a view of which 
always drove other sensations from our thoughts, by 
recollecting the recent struggle here made for all the 
blessings we are about to enjoy. We paused here to take 
another view of the field of battle, and again saw the 
newly-turned earth forming the tombstones of thousands. 
We could fancy the Cossacks again and again attempting 
to gain the summit of the hill, and after repeated attacks 
and failures at last succeeding in obtaining these important 
and commanding heights, which being once gained the 
c6nquest or destruction of Paris became inevitable. 

The generality of the French to this moment, civil as 
well as military, assert with the greatest confidence that a 
sufficient force was at that moment in Paris to prevent the 
Allies gaining this advantage, and that it was managed that 
only seven pieces of cannon were at that time placed on 
the heights to defend them instead of three hundred, which 
were at hand. This piece of treachery they attribute to 
Marshal Marmont, and that on application being sent into 
the city for immediate reinforcements, Talleyrand had the 
address to prevent any being sent out till the Allies had 
gained Montmartre, and had the whole city in their power. 
Perhaps this very treachery, as they termed it, tended to 
save Paris, as, if the Allies had been checked in the onset, 
it would only have put off the evil day, as they had so large 
a portion to come up from Chantilly and Pontoise that they 
must ultimately have prevailed; and had the contest been 
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prolonged the city would inevitably have been plundered 
and destroyed, as it was even with all Marmont's precaution 
and prudence. The Cossacks were restrained with the 
greatest difficulty from murdering and plundering every 
individual they came near, so deadly was their hatred to 
the despoilers of Moscow; and perhaps the vainglorious 
boasting of this profligate nation required some such 
portion of retaliating vengeance to make a lasting 
impression on their consummate arrogance, which even 
now will not permit them to acknowledge anything like 
humilitation, sheltering their mortified vanity under the 
supposition of a treasonable surrender on the part of their 
chiefs. 

The road from Paris to Pontoise is extremely good, 
and is lined on either side the whole way with walnut trees 
of the largest size, and the country as far as the eye can 
reach both ways is filled with vineyards, which being now 
ripe and ready for the press — the vintage being begun in 
some of the neighbouring districts — made a very beautiful 
appearance. The heat was excessive, and on our arrival 
at Pontoise, where our horses were to bait two or three 
hours, we went to the Hotel de Juste and got some 
Neufchatel cheese and bread, and sallied out to get a 
board made for the bottom of our French cat's cage, which 
held him during our journey, if we were afraid of him getting 
away ; but the little fellow behaved so well as a traveller 
the whole of the way that we had no trouble at all with 
him. We walked about the town, and on making enquiry 
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where the old castle stood that was taken in the year 1435 
by the English, no one seemed to know that there was even 
such a place in the town. We agreed to go and hunt for 
its remains on some elevated ground near the river, as I 
always remarked such places to be those generally chosen 
for warlike edifices in England as well as in France. 
On reaching the river — the Oise — we soon found our 
conjectures well founded, for we came to the remains 
of a most formidably situated castle, though very little 
remained but the base of its tremendous walls and a 
high breastwork on the river side in tolerably good 
preservation. Houses were built on the site, but enough 
of the plan remained for us to trace out the keep or 
strongest place, and when we reflected that 379 years 
before, our valiant countrymen had in the very heart of 
France obtained possession of this stronghold, we felt 
elated at the idea of standing on the very same ground 
where the English had triumphed so many years before, 
which was during the reign of Henry VI. 

On returning to the inn to pay our bill we saw a card 
on the mantelpiece recommending travellers who stopped 
at Magny — where we intended sleeping that night — to go 
to the "Grand Cerf." On turning the card, we saw 
written in an English hand as follows: "Countryman, 
this Hotel du Grand Cerf is the most extravagant and 
filthy hotel in all France, and I advise you to avoid it." 
Without saying anything we agreed to follow the advice, 
and hearing that there was another called the Hotel de 
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Bras d'or, we ordered our conductor to go there. 
Before leaving Pontoise I must relate a circumstance we 
met with, showing the invincible dread the French have 
of the Cossack troops. On Sudlow and myself going into 
the miserable and forlorn stable of this Inn de Juste, we 
saw a little iron-grey colt in a corner, and on asking the 
man if he bred horses, he said, "No, Monsieur, it is a 
Cossack foal, and I would have cut its throat long ago, 
but it was foaled the very night the Cossacks took their 
departure from this neighbourhood. I let it live in 
commemoration of so happy an event, and should the 
Emperor ever return, perhaps he may, under him, pay his 
countrymen a visit in return." It seems about seventy 
Cossacks and their horses had been quartered for three 
weeks on this vagabond's territories, and from the 
animosity he evinced at the recollection I am greatly in 
hopes they ground him well during that time. We drove 
off, not sorry to get out of the house of so staunch a 
supporter of this Corsican Emperor, and driving through 
an incessant wood of vineyards and apple-trees we arrived 
at Magny, where we got a capital good dinner and were 
not at all sorry that we learnt to avoid the Hotel du 
Grand Cerf. Here, as well as at every other place 
where we stopped for the night, we ordered the luggage 
to be uncorded and brought up into our chamber, to the 
great annoyance of coachee, landlord, and gargon, and to 
the credit of these infidels let it be recorded that it would 
be as safe in the open street all night as it was in our 
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room. We witnessed other people's remaining so, though 
we did not choose to run the risk of our own. We had 
clean but small beds, and determining to start early we 
went to bed, ordering breakfast for five the following 
morning. 

Bill at the Hotel du Bras d'or, at Magny, for dinner, 
beds and breakfast : — 

Francs. £ a. d. 

Dinner, viz. : mutton cutlets, collared 
veal, cauliflowers and potatoes, and a 
bottle of claret and fruit ... ... 28 

Waiters, chambermaids, and boots ... 3 

Lettuce-seed, and fille de chambre... ... 1 

Eau de vie at the auberge, a pint to take 

on ... ... ... ... ... 1 



Total 33= £17 6 
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XIX. 

FEIDAY, SEPTEMBEE 16th. 

We breakfasted this morning at five, and set out directly 
after. We had a very nice inn at the "Bras d'or," and 
a very nice pretty chamber-maid at Magny. This place, 
as well as Pontoise, seems a great corn place, particularly 
Pontoise; there are innumerable granaries and barns full 
of corn, and indeed eVery dwelling-house of the poorer 
class is the depot of corn sufficient to last for two or three 
years. 

The road on this day's journey was still paved and very 
good for wheels built to stand the jolting. The sides of 
the road are lined as usual in France both ways with either 
apple or pear trees, the fruit of which, though in great 
abundance, was far from being good, and only fit to make 
into cider, and that would be all the better for a small 
quantity of sugar. I think that throughout France they 
neglected, in their anxiety to stock the waste places with 
an useful tree, to put in such a sort as would turn to better 
account than this common sort, which is little better than 
a crab ; but I am giving my opinion here quite at random, 
as perhaps a better sort would not grow in the same 
indigenous way as this inferior fruit. Some of them, 
however, of the larger sort, apples as well as pears, were, 
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when perfectly ripe, tolerably sweet, else the flavour was 
certainly not worth anything. The children during our 
tour used frequently to get out and gather some, to try 
what flavour they possessed, but they rarely ever ate the 
whole apple, as there was a certain sharpness far from 
palatable. 

Whenever our horses required baiting we used to get 
out of the voiture, and, instead of sitting in the auberge, 
we generally walked on, and by this means passed the two 
or three hours, though it was sultry hot, more pleasantly 
than if we had continued in the auberge, particularly as 
we made it a custom never to dine till we had finished 
our journey for the day. In these cases we fastened our 
cat in his wicker basket and left him in the berlin to 
overtake us with coachee when the horses were rested, and 
in some of these "promenades avances " we walked iour 
and five miles in advance, which eased our horses a good 
deal, and helped us on in a pleasanter way than sitting 
cramped up the whole time; for, at the rate of one mile 
and a half in the hour, we generally got on more than four 
miles during the three hours' baiting, and then we went 
often into the peasants' cottages and farm-houses and 
learnt their little domestic practices, and tested their bread, 
butter, cider, and other articles of common use, which we 
could not have done but by pursuing this mode. On this 
day's route, Sudlow and I, having occasion to go into a 
garden of an auberge, saw some curious red lettuces, and 
wished to procure some of the same sort to bring to 
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England. We spied some seed hanging up in a corner of 
the garden, some of which I immediately (though it was 
not quite ripe) took down and put into my pocket on the 
chance of bringing it safe home. We had likewise brought 
some French beans of the white runner sort, and some 
melon seed, the latter taken out of a melon that in 
circumference measured one yard all but a quarter of an 
inch. I gave the lettuce seed to my father on our arrival. 
The plants when in perfection are as red as the deepest 
coloured beetroot. We experienced great heat this day, 
and towards the afternoon we rode in our own dust all 
the way, which rendered it quite suffocating. We got some 
brandy (about a pint), for which we paid one franc, and 
very fine it was, and some fruit. Having taken the 
remainder of our breakfast eggs at Magny, the children 
made a very good meal, which lasted till our arrival at 
Eouen, where we intended sleeping. 

On this day's journey our conductor, though gener- 
ally very safe and cautious, nearly overturned us; 
indeed we were so long on the balance that I gave up 
the thing as done, and placed myself in the position least 
likely to hurt my companions and myself, but the berlin 
fortunately righted itself from this dangerous state of 
equilibrium. The diligences passed us frequently, and for 
single men it is by far the cheapest and a tolerably pleasant 
way of travelling. The French generally travel in their 
night-caps, and get a night's rest as well in a diligence as 
in one of their abominably small and dirty beds ; we carried 
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our own sheets, and consequently did away with the most 
filthy part of the concern . My long legs suffered an unusual 
degree of cramped confinement, as the back and feet of 
their canopied resting-holes would not admit of a greater 
extension of limb than about five feet four inches, and as 
I required fully six feet, I felt the inconvenience at an 
eight-inch ratio. 

After passing through Forge Ferette (famous for its 
mineral waters) we arrived about five o'clock at the summit 
of Mount St. Catherine, from which place we enjoyed a 
most commanding and beautiful view of the city of Eouen, 
with the Seine meandering in its tortuous course for many 
miles in the foreground. The steepness of this mountain 
made us get put of the berlin to walk down into the city, 
as it is dangerous in a carriage, particularly as they are 
forced to tie a cord through all the wheels. I think, 
without exception, we enjoyed the most magnificent scene 
I ever saw; for, combined with the natural and majestic 
beauties of the place, the artificial grandeur of the 
cathedral and other buildings, and the bridge of boats in 
the city, render it a picture worthy the pencil of Salvator 
Eosa. On getting down the hill we got into our berlin, 
and made our public entry into Eouen in grand order. As 
we had a recommendation to the Hotel de la Marine, kept 
by the Sieur Morelle, we drove there and found it a poor 
sort of a place for such a city, but we got a very good 
dinner. There was a renegade sort of a Frenchman here 
acting as a waiter, who spoke a few words of English, but 
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it was easier for us to converse in French with him, as 
we spoke better French than his English. We got to bed 
as early as possible in order to have time in the morning 
for seeing the cathedral and city. The bedroom being 
adjacent to the stable, the little French " chevaux entiers " 
were roaring and screaming so loudly and vehemently all 
night that we could get but a very small portion of rest. 



Bill at the Hotel de la Marine 


at Eouen, 


Madame 


Morelle : — 








Francs. 


£ b. d. 


Dinner, viz. : mutton outlets, soles, smelts, 




cauliflowers, potatoes, claret ... 






Beds 






Breakfast 






Waiter, chambermaid, boots 






Guide to Cathedral, etc. ... 


25 




Engravings 


3 




Total 


... 28 = 


£13 4 
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XX. 

SATUEDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Glad we were to get out of these filthy beds. The 
dress of the women was so preposterous, particularly as 
to the caps, that we stood with astonishment viewing our 
fille de chambre. We had our landlady, Madame Morelle, 
up, and on asking her about Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan 
Thomas — who, through mistake we fancied, had recom- 
mended us to this hotel, as having been for several days 
there — she carried on the deception with the greatest art 
and dexterity, asking after Monsieur and Madame Toma 
with the greatest ease imaginable ; this shows what adepts 
the French are at chicanery. 

We got a guide and went to see the cathedral, which, 
though fine, is not equal to that of Amiens. We saw the 
statue of Joan of Arc, likewise the steeple of the 
Benedictines. The hall of the castle is very grand, and 
the bridge of boats excited our attention a great deal, as 
by this construction the bridge rises and falls with the tide. 

The quays are very ample and are covered with 
puncheons of fine cognac brandy, with samples to taste, 
in glasses, on each cask. I think the eau-de-vie is the 
finest that can be well conceived. 

I went to the principal streets to see the shops, theatre, 
etc., and bought a few prints. I tried to obtain some 
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relative to the history of Eouen, a commission for which I 
had from the Eev. Mr. Savage, but as I was leaving the 
city so soon, the person I spoke to could not get them in 
time, though he said there were some extant. 

The children were very much pleased on looking up 
to Mount St. Catherine to see its grey top appearing far 
above the clouds ; indeed we saw the clouds floating about 
midway up the whole chain, concealing the lower and 
middle part from our view, whilst the top was free from 
all obscurity. 

Whilst baiting we walked on, and when passing the 
windows of an auberge a gentleman, seeing I was English, 
asked me if I had heard a report that the plague had 
broken out in England, and that all intercourse was 
interdicted between the two countries. It was only here 
that we learnt what a dreadful fever had been raging for 
the last month at Eouen, killing on an average 150 per 
diem, and in the very hotel we slept in no less than seven 
had died in the last three weeks. We felt very glad we 
had got from this city, and guessed, which afterwards 
turned out to be true, that the French turned the tables 
on us and swore that the fever was imported from 
England. However, we pursued our journey, and at seven 
entered Dieppe, where we were not suffered to set foot 
till our passports had been examined and duly stamped. 

On arriving at the Packet-boat Hotel on the Port, kept 
by Monsieur Eolland, we learnt that the "Nautilus," 
Brighton packet, was to sail that very night at twelve 
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exactly, that the wind was fair, and that the next packet 
that sailed was a French one. We made up our minds to 
start at once, and we agreed with the Captain to give him 
five pounds for the four, which was to cover all. expenses 
except three shillings apiece to the Brighton boats for 
landing us. We had no time to lose, so ordered a good 
dinner, viz. : a turbot, mutton, chops, and cauliflowers and 
potatoes, asking Monsieur Eolland to put tea and the other 
necessary provisions on board. Having paid Vivin for his 
conductorship, and given him half a guinea over and 
above his agreement on account of his very civil and proper 
conduct, we all went to bed with our clothes on to get a 
little rest before we embarked. After paying our last bills 
on French ground we adjourned till 12 o'clock. 

Francs. £ s. d. 
Vivin's berlin from Paris to Dieppe by the 
way of Kouen and Pontoise, including 
10s. 6d. as a present for his good 
conduct 250= £10 10 6 

Francs. £ a. d. 

Bill at the Packet-boat Hotel at Dieppe, 
Monsieur Rolland, including dinner, 
wine, beds, and sea provisions ... 20 

Custom-house officers ... ... ... 3 

Servants at the hotel for taking luggage 

to custom-house and vessel ... ... 2 

Pilot 1 



Total 



26= £118 

Francs. £ s. d. 
Peaches and pears at an auberge on the 

road whilst baiting ... ... ... 1= £0 10 



Plate XXX. 




A PEASANT OF NORMANDY. 
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XXI. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBEE 18th. 

Exactly as the church clock at Dieppe struck twelve, 
a most thundering knock at the hotel summoned us to 
jump out of our dirty damp beds to get on board. Having 
sent our luggage on board before, we had only to get 
ourselves and provisions there, which, with the assistance 
of Monsieur Eolland, we accomplished with the greatest 
ease, though the cold night air, to which the children 
were so little accustomed, was likely to make them ill. 
However, we agreed that for all the pleasure we had 
enjoyed we must expect some inconvenience, and this 
passage home appeared to be that inconvenience personi- 
fied. It took the best part of the night to look round at 
our fellow passengers, and we found that there were so 
many, all of whom had engaged berths before ourselves, 
that there was no room to lie down, as all the filthy places, 
or rather kennels, were occupied. We decided, therefore, 
to sit up, though one or two of the passengers offered the 
children a few hours' rest in their berths ; but they, having 
seen some of the pretty sick scenes going on in them, 
preferred sitting up during the whole time to lying down 
in such filthy holes. We amused ourselves with drinking 
tea and chatting till morning with some sensible men, whose 
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names we afterwards learnt were Mr. Tomlins (a friend of 
the Baldwins), his acquaintance, Mr. Warburton (Irish 
solicitor), Colonel Wyndham (a natural son of Lord 
Egremont), and the officer who brought home some of the 
despatches of Lord Wellington. We passed this first night 
as well as could be expected, and got through it more to 
our satisfaction as when we embarked the wind was quite 
fair and sufficiently strong to lead us to hope that in the 
course of the ensuing day we should reach our native 
land. When morning appeared, however, we were only 
a few miles from Dieppe, and the wind having totally failed 
we lay wambling about at the mercy of the tide and waves, 
without any wind to counteract this unpleasant sensation. 
However, though several of our cabin passengers — in 
number thirty-six — were very sick and catting before our 
eyes, particularly Colonel Wyndham's lady, yet the 
children, Mrs. Wm. and myself were free from it the whole 
voyage, both going and coming. The whole of our 
passengers, including the thirty-six cabin ones, amounted 
to eighty-five, besides the ship's crew, and not expecting 
more than twelve hours' passage, none of us had laid in a 
stock of provisions for a longer period. We all went on 
deck at daybreak, and, setting aside the dirty, uncomfort- 
able and unshaven pickle we were in, it was exceedingly 
pleasant. But when we learned about eight or nine in the 
morning that, as the wind was then and likely to be, we 
should not reach Brighton Boads till the next or Sunday 
morning, and as this would give us the pleasure of a second 
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night without the possibility of any of the four to lie down, 
it damped our spirits, and lessened the enjoyment of a 
beautiful day. We found Mr. Tomlins a very pleasant 
companion, and by his great good humour and kind 
attentions to the children we passed the day better than 
could be expected. As for Sudlow, he was eating eggs 
and drinking all day long, and seemed as completely at 
home, in spite of his nasty cough, as if he was within reach 
of our Surbiton pantry. Joney, though not sick, had no 
relish for food, nor had her mother any more than myself, 
and we hardly touched any food during the whole time but 
one egg and two or three cups of tea. About midday the 
tide had carried us to mid-channel, and we remained here 
till five, out of sight of either coast, when at a quarter 
past five the man on the look-out saw Beachy Head, but 
told us we should not reach Brighton till the next day. 
We spent the evening in looking at considerable shoals of 
fish that we passed through, and watching some porpoises 
that kept in sight of us for a long while. We formed little 
chatting parties on the deck, where we continued the whole 
day, and though, of course, out of so many people met 
promiscuously on board, some must be unpleasant and of 
a questionable sort, yet as we had about six gentlemanly 
and well-informed people on board, the voyage passed 
over as well as we could expect. We were not sorry, 
however, when the night began to be so chilly as to force 
us down, as we thought we were getting so much nearer 
the morning when we should land on our native shores ^ 
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We went below, and having made ourselves — though now 
beginning to get very hungry — as comfortable as we could, 
we sat in anxious expectation of the morning. Some of 
the party playing at cards and eating oysters, which they 
had bought from one of the seamen, and calling the 
cabin-boy "Sam" every moment, hindered us by their 
incessant noise from dropping for a moment into a dose. 
Considering all things, no children could have behaved 
better than both Sudlow and Joney, not only during the 
voyage, but through the whole tour; they occasioned 
neither their mother nor me the smallest inconvenience. 
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XXII. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBEE 19th. 

As soon as day broke we went on deck to enjoy this 
grand picture of nature, and I really think, if it was not 
for the drawback ol getting up at three in the morning, 
there is no finer scene, heightened as it was by our being 
close in to the three Deans, that is Eottingdean, Ovingdean, 
and one other; consequently, we had only to run a 
little along the coast and we should arrive in Brighton 
Roads. We did this at five in the morning and saw old 
Brighton quite plainly with our naked eye. In the night 
we were off Seaford and saw distinctly the lights of the 
town, and for a long time before we could see these we 
could hear the roll-call or drum beating the tattoo at nine 
at night. . We passed a brig during the darkest part of the 
night that had for some time occasioned our captain some 
uneasiness, as when hailed she would not answer, and he 
thought she had a suspicious appearance. From the 
facilities the French ports afford the American privateers, 
the Channel quite swarms with them, and this brig had all 
the characteristics of one ; but we were a prize not worth 
the trouble of being encumbered with, one good 
merchantman being better than twenty such small ones. 
At eight o'clock we descried a vessel coming from the 
shore to land us, and on its coming alongside, all the 

10 
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passengers and luggage — not forgetting our French cat — 
got safely into it. I had given the ship's steward half a 
crown to take charge of the cat during our voyage, and 
with the good humour of one and another of the passengers 
puss had fared pretty well. On being carried on shore 
and seeing an expanse of water with the waves dashing 
round him, he set up a most sumptuous squall. After 
sailing and rowing for about an hour in this row-boat, we 
arrived at last near the beach of old Brighton, and then 
had to be carried on fishermen's backs about a hundred 
yards to the shore. On board this last vessel the coxswain 
advised us that if we had anything like smuggled goods on 
board we should certainly lose them, as the day they last 
left Brighton a boat was seized with property to the amount 
of £4,000, and the Custom-house people were quite on the 
qui vive. We had some shawls, watches, engravings, two 
bottles of noyau de Phalsbourg, shoes, gloves, and silk 
stockings, and most of these about our persons, but we 
succeeded at nine o'clock in landing safe without our 
persons being searched. The trunks went to the custom- 
house and we went to the "Old Ship" (Shukard's) and 
ordered a good breakfast, and had beds got ready for a 
few hours' rest, which we stood greatly in need of, having 
come a distance of more than two hundred miles in four 
days. We here found our old fellow travellers Smith and 
Wheeler at the ' ' Old Ship ' ' ; they had arrived the day 
before and were just about leaving Brighton for town. The 
gay inhabitants came down in shoals to see us land from 
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the "Nautilus," but this we could have dispensed with, 
as we did not look very clean and elegant. Some of their 
impertinent questions relative to the French cat quite 
enraged Mrs. Wm., who was roused to give them very 
cross answers. After enjoying a good English breakfast, 
made more luxurious, not only by its cleanliness, but our 
long fasting, and some famous prawns, we turned into the 
first clean and comfortable beds we had been in since we 
left Canterbury. We slept till three o'clock and then went 
to the Custom-house, the principal officer of which asked 
me if I would pass my word there was nothing contraband 
in my trunks. I said yes, excepting a few pairs of 
stockings, which were all marked and for private use. 
He asked me if there were any liqueurs in them. I said 
no, and giving him a dollar for his civility he let me take 
them away without even uncording them, which was 
curious, as he examined strictly and turned out almost all 
the other boxes of my fellow passengers. Had I known 
that this would have been the case, how many little things 
could I have brought over at an easy rate ; but this is such 
an entire uncertainty that I would never run the risk of 
detection. Indeed, as it was, having succeeded in landing 
my two bottles of noyau, in going up the stairs at the inn 
I hit my pocket against the banister and away went one of 
the bottles to smash, and I not only lost my noyau but 
almost spoiled my greatcoat with the sticky nature of the 
liqueur. At four we got a nice clean dinner, and though 
we had neither champagne or burgundy, _ yet a bottle of 
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bad sherry, with all the rest good and, above all, some 
capital ale, made us as jolly as possible. We soon finished 
our meal and went to walk on the Stein, and show the 
children the Pavilion and the Prince's stables, which, 
however, after the Conde stables at Chantilly, appeared 
paltry and insignificant and like child's play to them. 

We then went to the Library, and I played five turns 
at pam, which cost me 5s. At the fifth time I got an 
8s. prize, consequently, as I was winner by 3s. I came 
away, not choosing to lose the little I had so luckily won. 
Just as we entered our inn to go upstairs, the waiter 
told us the famous ventriloquist was just about to exhibit 
his powers in the public room of the "Old Ship"; the 
name was George or Charles. As we all wished to hear 
him — though we were so confoundedly tired — we agreed to 
go, and indeed we were much entertained. His conjuring 
tricks — which they all said were the first of the kind in 
the world — hardly kept us awake, but when he began his 
ventriloquism, it struck us as a gift so peculiar and so 
wonderful that we were quite lost in astonishment at its 
effects. The rooms were crowded; amongst the company 
present were the Dovetons, and Davison, the perfumer. 
The Prices had left Brighton for Kingston that very 
morning at the same hour that we landed, so that we did 
not meet them. We went in the evening to call, and 
looked at their house, and agreed that if ever we could 
spend a month or two in Brighton we would wish to be 
nearer the sea. We got some oysters and ale for supper 
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after our ventriloquism, and feeling that our eyes were 
drawing straws by the dozen we turned into bed, and no 
mortals ever enjoyed a more sound and refreshing sleep. 

Expense of passage in the "Nautilus " 

Mate and cabin-boy 

Tea when provisions ran short 

Lugger for putting ashore ... 

Boy for carrying the cat on shore and bag 

Custom-house officer for not opening trunks 

Ventriloquist at night 

Prince's stable 

Lobsters and crabs to bring to Kingston ... 



£ 


s. 


d. 


5 











3 


8 





1 








9 








1 








5 


6 





9 








1 








12 






Bill at the "Old Ship," Brighton, including breakfast, 


beds, dinner, supper, beds 


again, and 


breakfast 


next 


morning : — 












£ 


a. d. 


Sept. 19 : "Shuchard " (sic) 


breakfast . . . 





7 


Soles and sauce 







6 


Two roast fowls 







10 


Vegetables 







2 


Tart 







2 6 


Ale 




d 


1 


Sherry 







7 


Supper ... 







8 


Ale 







1 


Bread 







1 


Wax 







2 6 


Beds 







6 


Sept. 20 : Breakfasts 







7 


Shrimps ... 







1 


Chambermaids . . . 







3 


Waiter ... 







5 


Boots 







1 
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XXIII. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 20th. 

We had had so little rest for the last five days, but 
we got up early in order to have as much as possible of our 
favourite place, Brighton. After a capital breakfast we 
sallied out to the fish-market and bought some lobsters and 
crabs, and went to the Library to take out in value my 
overnight prize of eight shillings. After seeing as much 
of the place as was necessary for the amusement of the 
children, we called at the Post Office to see if there were 
any letters, and found one from Kingston. Came home 
to the "Old Ship," paid our bill — very exorbitant by the 
by — and, with our friend monsieur le chat, embarked in 
a post-chaise, the first stage towards our own comfortable 
home. The whirl we had been in for the last three weeks 
made us look with pleasure to a quiet sitting down on the 
banks of the Thames. 

On our first stage to Cuckfield we could not but 
contrast the English with the French roads, the French 
being in general on so much more an expansive and lasting 
plan. But the winding and hedge-bounded evergreen 
appearance of the English road gave it by far more 
interesting and deceptive beauties, although the narrowness 
added meanness to the picture, the French being about 
six times the width of ours. We had heard it remarked 
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that the great potentates and foreigners, whilst travelling 
in England, made the observation that they saw no poor 
in this country, and we well knew how to appreciate the 
justice of this remark, for all along the French roads, 
particularly at the maisons de poste, the swarms of 
wretched, squalid-looking beggars almost interrupt the 
progress of your vehicle, each making his poverty or 
personal misfortune more apparent than perhaps the reality 
would admit, in order to excite the compassion " des 
etrangers. ' ' Indeed, so wretched and shocking were some 
of the objects exposing all their bodily grievances, such 
as ruptures, etc., that it was absolutely necessary in 
various instances, for decency's sake, not only to turn a 
deaf ear but a blind eye to such an exposed state of human 
misery. The French in (general; appear to have more 
diseases of the eye than the English, at least we saw more 
of them blind amongst the poor. Perhaps this may be 
explained, inasmuch as they have no poorhouses nor 
receptacles for aged and diseased objects, these unfortu- 
nates being more on the pave seeking charitable relief than 
the same class in England, who are amply provided for 
either in hospitals, poorhouses, or other receptacles for the 
infirmities of human nature. A soreness of the eyelids is 
very frequent, giving to an aged person a most disgusting 
appearance. We likewise noticed several young men and 
lads maimed very much, either with contracted arms, legs, 
or thighs, and on enquiry we learnt that the parents would 
often inflict this shocking and lasting evil upon their progeny 
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in order to disqualify them from serving under Napoleon's 
conscription laws, not intending them, in the infliction of 
this cruel preventative, to go the length that subsequent 
inflammation often carried their horrid attempts. 

We all seemed more pleased the nearer we approached 
our native place, and when on Surbiton common we first 
espied the steeple of our well-known church, the children 
grinned delight from ear to ear. We arrived safe at six 
o'clock, and entered our little humble habitation without 
any diminution of pleasure; on the contrary, though we 
had been traversing galleries of antiquities, museums of 
natural and artificial philosophy, palaces of kings and 
emperors; in short, though we had been sojourning in 
modern "Eome," yet the result of our peregrinations was 
that, when we left our home we knew it to be our castle, 
but on the banks of the Seine we learnt that it was not only 
our castle but our palace ! God send we may always think 
the same ! 



Turnpikes from Brighton to Kingston . 

Chaises, Brighton ... 

Lad and ostler 

Chaise, Cuckfield ... 

Lad and ostler 

Chaise, Crawley 

Lad and ostler 

Chaise, Reigate 

Lad and ostler 

Total amount of posting up from Brighton to 
Kingston in a chaise and pair, including 
chaises, lads and ostlers, and four people 
inside and luggage, at Is. 6d. per mile 



£ a. 


d. 


4 


5 


1 2 


6 


3 


6 


13 


6 


2 


6 


15 





2 


6 


1 2 


6 


3 


6 



4 10 
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XXIV. 

SEPTEMBER 10th, 1821. 

The following notes of a short tour taken seven years 
later are here added : — 

My brother George and myself set off for Paris by way 
of Dieppe. We got on board the "Frisk," 33 tons, at 
Newhaven at ten at night, September 10th, and reached 
Dieppe Tuesday morning at nine o'clock. At one on the 
same day we started for Eouen, and arrived there at nine 
at night ; we stayed there the whole of the 12th, and on the 
13th started post in a cabriolet for Paris by St. Germain- 
en-Laye. We could not get into Meurice's, but found 
lodgings at the Hotel Chatham, 57, Eue Neuve St. 
Augustin, kept by Monsieur Dauchin. We stayed here the 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and on the 20th of 
September we started from Paris at seven in the morning 
in a calash which we hired from Meurice's for £5 to 
Calais, and posted it as far as Arraines that day, where we 
slept. On the 21st we again set forward and arrived at 
Calais at nine at night, where we slept. On the 22nd we 
embarked at nine in the morning in the ' ' Rob Roy ' ' 
steam packet and arrived at Dover at one. Here we were 
detained at the custom-house till past four, and then 
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posted it to Kingston, which we reached about six on the 
morning of the 23rd of September, 1821. 

As a general rule in posting in France it should be ob- 
served that with deux chevaux the expense of each post 
is 5 francs, that is, 30 sous each horse, and 40 sous the 
postilion, which covers all expenses, excepting the hiring 
of the carriage (if you have not one of your own), and it 
should likewise be observed that if you want to get on 
expeditiously it is advisable to give each postilion at the 
rate of half a franc each post a boire, which amounts to 
a trifle at the end of the journey, and gets you on the road 
with great expedition. 
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Abbeville, 25 ; Hotel Tete de Boeuf, Monsieur Kichard, 25, 27. 

Alexander, Emperor of Eussia, 39, 108. 

Anecdotes — 
French gentleman at Canterbury, 11 ; sentinel crushed by a bear, 54 ; 
General Kleber's assassination by the Mameluke, 56, 57 ; Marie 
Antoinette's last days at Versailles, 76, 77 ; French spies, 80, 81 ; 
the Emperor Alexander near Coblentz, 82 ; murder of the Duke 
d'Enghien at Vincennes, 85 ; the laitiere, 110 ; the Cossacks, 123. 

Angouleme, 'd Duke of, 47, 61, 93 ; Duchess, 47, 61. 

Amiens, 25 ; Cathedral, 28 ; Hotel des AmbassadeurB, 26 ; towns of 
Breteuil, Clermont, 28. 

Amines, 145. 

Artois, Count d', 47. 

Artaud, Madame, 41, 61 ; Madmoiselle, 41, 84, 111, 119. 

Augereau, Marshall, Duke of Castiglione, 62. 

Berri, Duke of, 47, 61, 93. 

Berthier, Marshall, Prince of Wagram, 62. 

Best, Sergeant, 94, 106 ; Mrs., 94, 106, 107. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 39 ; the Empress Josephine, 75 ; the Emperor 
Napoleon, 17, 19, 36, 50, 53, 56, 57, 60, 67, 68, 75, 80, 82, 90, 107, 
108, 123, 144 ; the Empress Marie Louise, 39, 42, 53, 74 ; King of 
Rome, 39, 63. 

Boulogne, 21. 

Bourbons, the, 17, 68, 107 ; arms of, 36. 

Brighton, 137, 142. 

Buckingham, Marquis of, 108. 
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Calais, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22 ; Dessin's Hotel, 18 ; Monsieur Quillacq, 19. 
Canterbury, 9, 10, 12 ; Cathedral, 10, 13 ; Fountain Inn, 10, 11, 12 ; 

tombs of Henry IV. and Queen, Edward the Black Prince, 10 ; etc., 

etc. 
Celey, Count, 46. 
Chantilly, 30, 31, 32, 38, 120 ; Allies at, 38 ; Jardin d' Amour, 35, 36 ; 

lace manufactory, 37. 
Charles of Spain, 86. 
Clermont, Bsher, 28. 

Condes, the, 31 ; Prince of, 36, 38 ; stables, 33, 35. 
Oornwallis, Marquis of, 28. 
Cossacks, the, 30, 33, 38, 40, 120, 121. 
Coxe, Colonel, 76. 
Cuckfield, 142. 

Davoust, Marshall, Prince of Eckmuhl, 62. 
Dessaix, General, 88. 
Dieppe, 131, 133, 134, 145. 
Dover, 14, 15. 
Dupont, General, 62. 

Enghien, Duke d\ 36, 85. 

Expenses : from Kingston, via Clapham, Dartford, Rochester, Sitting- 
bourne, Canterbury to Dover, etc., 12-13 ; Dover, 15 ; Calais, 18, 20, 
21 ; to Montreuil, via Haute Buisson, Marquise, Boulogne, Samur, 
Cormont, 22, 23 ; to Amiens, via Nampont, Nouvion, Abbeville, 
Ailly, Flixcourt, Pecquigny, 27 ; at Amiens, 29 ; to Chantilly, via 
Hebbecourt, Flers, Breteuil, Wavigny, St. Just, Clermont, Ligneville, 
29 ; at Chantilly, 34 ; to Paris, via Luzarches, Ecouen, St. Denis, 42 ; 
at Paris, 111 to 117 ; Magny, 124 ; Rouen, 129 ; Dieppe, etc., 132 ; 
Dieppe to Brighton, 141 ; Brighton, 141 ; to Kingston, via Cuckfield, 
Crawley, Reigate, 144. 
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Ferdinand of Spain, 86. 
Forge Ferette, 128. 

Godoy, the Spaniard, 86. 

Hammersley, bankers, 46. 

Hampton Court compared with Versailles, 79. 

Harrison, Eev. W. D., 9. 

Henry V., 85. 

Jourdan, Marshall, 62. 

Kellermann, Marshall, Duke of Valmy, 62. 
Kingston, Surrey, 9, 142, 146. 
Kleber, General, 56, 57. 

Le Fleur, 24. 

Ligneville, action near, 30. 

Louis XVI., 109 ; Marie Antoinette, 74, 76, 78. 

Louis XVIII., King of France, 16, 19, 46, 47, 77, 92, 101, 107 ; pre- 
sentation of new colours to army, 60 ; his emotion on revisiting 
Versailles, 77. 

Luxembourg Palace, 63, 68, 89. 

Magny, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127. 

Manners, Mrs. Eussell, 15. 

Marmont, Marshall, Duke of Ragusa, 39, 62, 93, 120, 121. 

Meaux, 99. 

Medway, River, 10. 

Montmartre, 39, 40, 45, 99 ; action at, 39, 40, 120. 

Montmorencies, the, 31. 

Montreuil, 22 ; Monsieur Varenne's Hotel de France, 23, 24. 

Morelle, Sieur, 128, 129, 130. 
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